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PREFACE- 

'HE present paper was prepared for the presentation to the 
Faculty of the University of Michigan for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Considering the growing importance of the 
railway question in Japan and the absence of any systematic treatise on 
this particular question I have chosen the present subject. 

As to the sources of information I owe much to the Annual Re- 
ports of the Railway Bureau in the Department of (Jommunications of 
the Im|)erial Government, several legal documents relating to railways, 
the Life of Sir Harry Parkes by F. V. Dickens, Young Japan by J. B. 
Black, Special Consular Reports of the United States, etc. Several 
periodicals both at home and abroad have also rendered services, espec- 
ially Engineering^ (London), Tokio Niche Niche and Jiji. Besides, by 
means of personal communications I obtained assistance from many 
quarters. 

Regarding to the future railway policy in Japan the reader will 
notice rather optimistic tone of my argument, while some improvements 
in various ways are suggested. I am conscious of this fact myself. Yet 
before coming to the final conclusion well-known authorities on the his- 
tory and problems of railways abroad were often consulted; above all; 
A. B. Stickney: The Railway Problem; Professor A.. T. Hadley: Rail- 
road Transportation; J. S. Jeans: Railway Problems; C. F. Adams: 
Railroads, their Origin and Problems, and the Reports of the Interstate 
Commerce C-ommission have rendered greatest services in offering many 
suggestions to the writer. 

I am under special obligations to Dr. Frank H. Dixon for reading 
the of manuscript and offering valuable suggestions and criticism, 
to Mr. F. Shimomura, formerly president of Tokio Post and Telegraph 
College, for kind encouragement and assistance in various ways. I am 
also indebted to Mr. U. Mochizuki, formerly member of the Railway 
Council, etc. Mr. T. Shlrane of the Department of Home Affairs, Mr. 
S. Tabata of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Y. Ono of the 
Bank of Japan, and Mr. Romanzo C. Adams, a fellow student In the 
University of Michigan, all of whom helped me In many directions. 
My thanks are also due to the Klnshu Railway Company which kindly 
sent me Its own reports covering several years since Its establishment. 

R. KODAMA. 
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General Remarks* 

Before making any general remarks on Japanese Rail- 
roads, it may be allowable to examine primitive conditions 
of transportation in Japan, and then turn our attention to 
mcxlern developments. 

After the middle of the seventeenth century the well- 
known policy of exclusivism was rigidly carried out under 
the government of the Tokugawa family. The leaving of 
homo to go abroad was strictly prohibited. All ships of 
more than fifty tons displacement were ordered to be des- 
troyed. The building of a boat which had more than one 
mast was made illegal. Thus were the Japanese people pre- 
vent<?d from navigating the open sea and so coming into 
conta<*.t with foreign nations. It is self-evident that these 
restrictions would result not only in stopping intercourse 
with other countries but would also hinder domestic trade, 
for Japan consists of several islands. The imjwrtance of 
water transportation in such a country in domestic trade, as 
well as foreign, cannot be overestimated. Yet the jwlicy of 
exclusivism was continued until the middle of the present 
century. 

When Commodore Perry, of the United States, went to 
Japan in the year 1853 the Tokugawa Government came to 
believe that it was not wise jwlicy to continue the prohibi- 
tion against the building of large ships and the restrictions 
were removed. A Russian ambassador who arrived after 
the American, had to build a new vessel in Japan, his war- 
shii)s being destroyed by a violent earthquake. The Toku- 
gowa Government was deeply impressed by the design of 
the Russian schooner and determined to build ships of the 
Western construction. Soon afterwards th Government 
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bought a Dutch merchant vessel, this being the first three- 
masted vessel of foreign form. The several Daimios (feud- 
al lords) bought steamers and sailing vessels for private use 
and principally for military purposes. In the year 1869 an 
edict was issued to the effect that the people were allowed 
to possess vessels of any size. This edict gave a great im- 
petus to maritime trade and introduced a new era in the his- 
tory of Japan. 

LAND TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 

Prom an early period, the Japanese Government en- 
deavored to promote land transportation and communication. 
It was in the eighth century that the establishment of sta- 
tions thirty ri or about seventy-five miles apart along the 
highways for the convenience and comfort of travelers, was 
strongly encouraged by the Government. The regulation 
as to the distance, however, could be modified in any way 
according to local needs, and as many stations as were need- 
ed might be built. Later, by order of the Government, lo- 
cal authorities and wealthy people were required to bring 
grain for exchange to certain important places on the high- 
ways. To enforce the order various means were devised, 
one of them being to have the names of those who sold more 
than a certain amount of grain reported to the government. 
These sellers of grain were commended as public benef tu- 
tors and were rewarded by the government. 

It may be worth while to mention the work of the 
earlier Buddhist priests in the promotion of transportation 
and communication facilities. In the sixth century, the 
priests often chose solitary and mountainous {>arts of the 
country for the erection of temples. In the history of Japan 
many of the priests were noted as discoverers and engineers. 
The building of bridges and embankments, and road-making 
through almost impassible hills and mountains were fre- 
quently effected by the priests. Throughout the country 
many temples and cathedrals in the mountainous parts re- 
main as everlasting memorials of the earlier priests. Gyoki 
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who lived in ll>e early part of the eighth centnry was one of 
the most notiible among tlu?m, He traveled all over the 
land with lii:* disciples and never left any important regions 
without doing something for the publie Ijenefit. The peo- 
ple were deeply touched by his example and gladly helped 
him in his work. Tlirough Gyoki's efforts numerous canals, 
water-reservoirs, bridges, and good roads, were constructed. 
The Government fully ai)precittted Gyoki's work and re- 
warded him liberally. 

When the Tokugawa family came to assume the supreme 
pewer early in the 17th century, there were three impor- 
tant highways in the maiuland, all radiating from Yedo, 
where the Tokugawa Gt)vemment was located. Two of 
them connected Yedo with Kioto where the seat of the Im- 
)>erial Household was; one. called the Tokaido, passed along 
the eastern coast of the country, and the other, tlie Naka- 
sendo, passed Uirough tlie interior of the land. The length 
of each road was about SiHi miles. Another road radiating 
irom Yedo was the Oshu Kaido, 5U0 miles long, which led to 
the northern end of the country. All these roads and tlieir 
branches served, during the feudal ages of the Tokugawa 
Government, almost exclu.sively for military and adminis- 
trative purposes. They are still the main roads of the 
country. 

The opening of Japan to the world in the middle of the 
present century and the later Restoration marked the be- 
ginning of the new era in every sense. The Restoration of 
1H6H is known as the dividing line between the new and the 
oM Japan, in every sense, political, social and industrial. 
The Restoration meant the revival of the Mikado's authori- 
ty, the downfall of feudalism, and the beginning of a new life 
of the united nation. The factors of the modem civilization 
avG been introduced rapidly but hav«' been well digested 
And are readily assimilated in the national character. 

As to transportation and communication, new methods 
&ud machinery have been brought in and applied extensive- 
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ly in both public and private works. 

The progress of the new Japan is that of only thirty 
years. Let me state briefly the process of this new devel- 
opment in transportation and communication. 

First came the erection of light-houses. This was con- 
sidered by the new Government as one of the most urgent 
require^lents for maritime transportation. Many European 
engineers and artisans were employed for this work. By 
their exertion and the later work of the native engineers al- 
most all imi>ortant points along the coasts have been fur- 
nished with good signals, the dangers of maritime transpor- 
tation being thus diminished. The telegraph also attracted 
the attention of the Government soon after the Restoration. 
Under the direction of an English engineer the first tele- 
graph line, eighteen miles long, was constructed in 1809, be- 
tween Tokio and Yokohama. Others followed. In March, 
1896, there were 9,740 miles of telegraph line with 129,802 
miles of wire, besides C44 miles of submarine cable. — The 
Statesman's Year Book (1897). All the telegraph lines are 
owned by the Government. The postal service in the coun- 
try has also made remarkable progress. In 1^71 a letter 
post service was established by the (rovornmont bi^twoen 
the three largest cities, Tokio, Kioto and Osaka, the* Postal 
Laws of the Western countries being adopted and tlio ik)s- 
tal money order and the Parcel Post being introduced. Ev- 
ery part of the country now enjoys the benefits of the new 
system and there is no place where letters cannot be dis- 
patched and delivered. 

KG ADS. 

There are three classes of roads in Japan: State or Nat- 
ional roads, prefecture roads and village roads. State roads 
are maintained at the national expense, though their regu- 
lation and repair are entrusted to the prefectures through 
which they pass. Prefecture roads are kept up by a joint 
contribution from the Government and from the particular 
prefecture, each paying one-half of the sum needed. The 
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village roads are maintained at the expense of tlie local dis- 
tricts under the supervisioii of their prefectures, At pres- 
ent there are about 4,(500 miles of state roads, 15,70() prefec- 
ture roads, and about I53,WtO miles of village roads. 

During the jmat twenty years large sums of jnoney have 
been exjjended on tlie construction and maintainance of 
roads. Yet many quarters of the country are uot in good 
■ condition for heavy wagons and carriages. The difticulties 
of roHd-making will l>e realized when we look at the physi- 
cal conditions of tlie land. The entire country is hig!i!y vol- 
canic and irregular. One groat chain of mountains runs 
through tlie middle from the northwest to the southwest. 
Many rivers descend on both sides of tlie mountain chain, 
and during the rainy season destructive floods are caused 
by the heavy rains which deluge the mouutaiu slopes. Un- 
der such circumstances it is evident that an enormous sum 
of money is needed every year for repairing tlie roads. Yet 
liowever great the difficulties in the way of improving and 
keeping up the roads the necessity of tlie work cannot be 
doubbod, for witliout good highways railroads cannot work 
■well. The greater the development of railroads the greater 
mast be the attention iiaid to the improvement of highways. 

RECENT PROGRESS OF MARITIME TRANSPORTATION. 

In 1H74 the Formosa expedition took place. In order to 
transport troojjs, arms and provisions, the Government pur- 
chased thirteen vessels fi-om foreigners. After the close of 
the exixidition these vessels were lot to the Mitsu Bishi com- 
pany. Besides this company, there was at tliat time an- 
other navigation com]>any, which, however, soon began to 
decline as a result of comjietition. The Government pur- 
chased tlie eighteen vessels of the weaker company and 
g&VQ them to the Mitsu Bishi on the condition that the lat- 
ter should continue the service given fonnerly by the other 
comjiany. When the Southei'u Rebellion broke out in 1W7, 
the Government wns troubled by the lack of transportation 
facilities and an agreement was made between the Govern- 
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ment and the Mitsu Bishi by which the Government was to 
lend 700,000 yen to the company m return for the use of 
ships for the transportation of troops and provisions. 

In 1882 a new company, known as Kiodo Unyu Kwaisha, 
or Union Transportation Company, was established. Its 
capital was fixed at 6,000,000 yen, of which the Government 
held shares amounting to 2,600,000. The object of the Gov- 
ernment in taking such a great mterest in the company was 
said to have been to stop the monopoly abuses of the Mitsu 
Bishi company, as well as to improve the means of trans- 
portation. Shortly after the new company was established, 
heavy competition between the two companies arose. This 
war ended in the consolidation of the two into one big com- 
pany in September, 1885, the consolidation being mainly due 
to the suggestion of the Grovemment. The new company 
has been known by the name of the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company. The profits of the company were guaranteed by 
the GrOvemment at eight per cent, on its capital, which, dur- 
ing the first fifteen years after its establishment, was 11,- 
000,000 yen. Later the provision regarding the guarantee 
of profit was altered to the effect that the sum of 880,000 
yen were given to the company every year during the years 
stipulated. After the close of the late war the capital of the 
company was greatly increased and its navigation line was 
extended, under special protection of the Government, to 
Europe, America and Australia. At present there are many 
other companies engaged in waterway transportation. 

Without going into details, I may say that railways and 
waterways have been developing side by side. Railways 
have naturally developed where there was no competing 
waterway service, but in Japan it is equally true where 
railways and waterways have a parallel course; as in the 
case of the Tokaido Railway alon^ the eastern coast of 
the mainland and the Japan Mail Steamship line 
between Kobe and Yokohama; or the Sanyo Rail- 
way westward from Kobe along the coast of the 
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inland sea and other water lines. When the railways 
were opened it was expected bj many that the traffic by the 
respective waterways would be diminished. But the facts 
■have proved contrary to the exijectation. Although one 
cannot say absolutely that there is no competition between 
land and water transportation companies, the competition is 
so slight that no marked injury can be noted on either side. 
This can be explained by the amicable division of traffic by 
railways and waterways that take place naturally. The fact 
that the volume of traffic as a whole is becoming very great 
RS compared with present transix>rtation facilities. At pres- 
ent the railways are not in condition to handle promptly any 
great volume of freight, and the greater jwrtion of their 
gross revenues comes from passenger traffic. Ships, on the 
other hand, have a great advantage over railways in trans- 
porting commodities of lower value and greater bulk, 
Henc« there is an amicable division of the traffic, which 
-minimizes comi>Gtitioii. As to the efficiency of railways more 
will be said later. 

While the first railway in Japan was opened in 1872, the 
development of railways was very slow until recently. That 
railroad construction was an entirely new idea and that 
the work required large capital and great managerial abili- 
ty, and that the topographical conditions of the country are 
not favorable, may account for the slow development during 
tiie exiierimental years. Further, political interests en- 
grossed the attention of the Japanese people immediately 
after tlie Restoration of 1H68. The focus of all their asper- 
iltions was the establishment of a constitution and a nation- 
al legislature. Finally in the year 1881 the famous Imper- 
ial Speech was delivered, by which the oi)ening in 1890 of 
the Imperial Diet or Legislature was assured. The years 
following the delivery of the Imperial Speech were spent by 
be Government and the public in preparation for entering 
Upon constitutional government. Although industrial inter- 
s were not neglected during those years, progress was 
guite insignificant as compared with the marvelous progress 
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since 1890, this being especially the case with regard to rail- 
way development. 

Whatever the past of Japanese railways may be, they 
have now reached a new stage. On the one hand, the build- 
ing and extension of roads on a large scale are attracting 
greater attention on the part of the Government and the 
people; on the other hand, complaints and criticisms are 
arising of defects in the existing railways and their manage- 
ment. These facts indicate that the Japanese people are 
realizing the importance of railroad development and that 
the subject of railway facilities is coming into prominence 
among their economic problems. There are, no doubt, many 
defects in the existing railway system but these are satisfac- 
torily accounted for by Japan's limited experience in rail- 
roads. The first subject requiring our attention today is 
railroad improvement. On this subject some legal consider- 
ation must first be made; for there are defects in the exist- 
ing railway regulations which come from the ambiguity of 
the legal regulations of the responsibilities of carrier and 
public. In the second place, defects lie also in the working 
and management of the railways. To correct these defects 
is a question demanding our full consideration at pr(\sont. 
Moreover, there are subsidiary yet no less important sub- 
jects which must duly be considered in this connection. I refer 
to forest, river and harbor improvements in their relation to 
railroad development. It goes without saying that incom- 
petent direction of improvements in these directions often 
results in impeding transjxjrtation facilities; for destructive 
inundations are frequently occasioned by the devastation of 
forests and the bad condition of the rivers. This is a ser- 
ious consideration in Japan. The damages sustained by the 
railways in these floods are almost incalculable. The ques- 
tion of railway improvement cannot anywhere be satisfact- 
orily settled without taking into account also the harbor 
question. Especially is this true in an insular country like 
Japan. The situation of Japan is becoming more and more 
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imjxjrtant. The foreign trade will receive new stimulus, 
and the activity of national industries will surely increase 
with the completion of the Trans-Siberian railroad. Yet 
our expectatioDs will not be fully realized without gi-eat in- 
ternal improvements, A most urg^ent requirement today is 
to improve harbor conditions and to bring about better and 
more effective connection between land and water transixjr- 
tation. 

Another subject of great consequence is the railway pol- 
icy or the question — How sliall we manage the great rail- 
ways of the future y Students and writers at home and 
abroad fully appreciate the remarkable industrial and polit- 
ical progress now going on in Japan. This will be seen from 
the following taken from an English magazine. "The rap- 
id constitutional and industrial changes which have been 
brought about in Japan have been accompanied by many so- 
cial and economic results which are already attracting the 
attention of many of the most thoughtful men in tlie coun- 
try, and they must soon develop into the problems which 
are now confronting Eurojjean nations. It is evident that 
affairs in the Far East have now reached a most imimrt^nt 
crisis. ' '^Engineering. 

I will now discuss the tendency of the general indus- 
trial progress of Japan. So far as railways are concerned, 
extension and development on a large scale are very likely, 
under ordinary circumstances, to bring about serious evils, 
te is shown in the history of railways abroad and especially 
H the United States and England. Yet we must remember 
[ &at each nation has its own character and peculiar condi- 
r'tuns. As to Japan we must first examine, without presup- 
I position, the actual circumstances of the country, and com- 
r Jiare them with those of other countries. We must make 
I, ^ear the i*ources of railway evils and the circum^ttunces un- 
li^^er which, in other countries, these evils have arisen. Prom 
nch a comparative study we can draw reasonable conclu- 
B as to the future of Jajtanese railways and the best way 
t managing them. In this connection a quotation from an 
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article entitled, ^'Railway Strike in Japan," which appeared 
in Engineering, April 22, 1898, wiD be of interest. It says: 

**The latest newspapers received from the Par East 
give an account of the largest and most important strike 
which has yet taken place in Japan, and which it is very 
significant to note, has resulted in a victory for the men. 
For a considerable time diminution of pay and bad treatment 
generally have been the objects of complaint among the 
drivers and stokers in the employment of the Japan Rail- 
way Company, and remonstrances have repeatedly been 
made on the subject without success. The men formed an 
association or union for the purpose of furthering their ob- 
jects and all the drivers and stokers in the employment of 
the company joined it 

**It was evident from the discussions which occured and 
letters which appeared that the primary difficulty was not 

one of wages but of status They agreed that their 

duties, different from those of conductors, station-masters, 
or clerks in general, are essentially technical, and cannot be 
mastered until after the lapse of eight or nine years, and 
that the responsibility attending their duties is far greater 
than that of the others. It may be compared, they said, to 
the combined responsibility of engineers and cap- 
tains on board of steamers and is, therefore, high- 
ly revolting to them that they should submit to 
treatment not much differing from that accorded, 
to mere coolies. At the same time the dissatisfac- 
tion was increased by the regulations for the increase of 
emoluments. The company's usages are that the rate of in- 
crease for those drawing a monthly salary below twenty-five 
yen is to be two and one-half yen at one promotion, and five 
yen for those who are drawing a salary of over twenty-five 
yen. On the other hand, for those who are receiving their 
stipend in the form of daily wage, the rate is to be five sen 
for those receiving less than ninety sen a day, and ten sen 
for those receiving a larger sum. Last year, when in con- 
sideration of the rise in the price of commodities, a much 
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larger proportional increase was given to the clerks than to 
the drivers and stokers, all these nnfair discriminations ex- 
hausted the patience of the latter and towards the end of 
last year they attemjjted to lay a petition before the respon- 
sible authorities, but the directors of the company, instead 
Df considering the i>Gtition, dismissed the ringleaders. The 
men then formed a union, which Ihey called the Treatment 
Improvement Association, through which they intended to 
forward petitions to the company. The directors again 
tried to anticipate the action of the men by dismissing the 
most prominent among the agitators and this had the effect 
t>t bringing the matters to a crisis and a general strike took 
place. 

" After a little over a fortnight's stoppage of work 

ihe company was compelled to jield and to agree to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 1. Hereafter the treatment of drivers 
and their assistants shall be the same as that accorded to 
clerks, station-masters, etc. 2. Tlie titles 'engine-drivers," 
•fitokers,' and 'engine sweepers' shall be discontinued and 
more genteel appellations shall be adopted. {This has evi- 
dently been done to appease the old Japanese spirit.) 3. 
Rates of emolument shall be raised. 4. With the exception 
of two of the chief agitators, all the men engaged in the 
strike shall be reinstated. These two are said to be perfect- 
ly willing to be made the scape-goats, and that their fellow 
a^tators, in consideration of their services to the common 
cause, are about to collect a subscription on their behalf. 
Tliey are, therefore, liable to become (K-rmauent labor lead- 
s and make themselves known in future struggles. It is 
evident that material for social and economic studies will be 
found in Japan, as well as for those of au industrial and en- 
^neering nature," 

To sum up the prosiiectus of this thesis I shall examine, 
a the tirst place, the origin of state railways in Japan, their 
jBter develoi)ment, the circumstances under which private 
iailways came into existence and their recent development. 
% the second place, the present status of both state und pri- 
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vate railways will be treated, mainly by metos of statistical 
review. Then comes the subject of the administration and 
regulation of railways. In this part of the discussion the 
organization and functions of public institutions for the ad- 
ministration and regulation of railways, and the principles 
underlying government control of railways will be studied. 
All these subjects concern the past and the present. The 
other chapters will be devoted chiefly to a consideration of 
the future of Japanese railways, namely, to questions relat- 
ing to the improvement of existing railways, their machin- 
ery and management, and finally to proposed methods of 
dealing with the railways of the future. 




History of Railway Development. 

STATE RAII-WAYS. 

In this chapter I shall take up first the history of state 
railways since in Japan the first railway was started as a 
■ state institution. Although our first railway was completed 
in lti7'2 it was only during llie last ten years that tho rail- 
way industry rose to the point of im^wrtance. 

The shwk of the war of the Restoration in lHfi8 was so 
great that for several years Jai>an was in an almost chaotic 
condition. Reactionary parties frequently took up arms 
against Uie new government, the Southern Rebellion in 1877 
bringing; the climax of the reactionary movement. Under 
.these circumstances railways found great difficulty in the 
path of progress. 

Great as were the ditficulties of railway construction 
^and development, however, the imjwrtance of the new in- 
dustry could hardly be overestimated when considered as a 
necessary means of reahzing the real object of the Restora- 
tion, namely, the political, social, and economic unification 
of the nation; and it seems that a few of the leading states- 
inon of those times fully appreciated the situation. 

In treating the mtroduction of railways into Japan, the 
influence of the American and British ministers must be 
SDentioned; esi)eclally, the efforts of Sir Harry Parkes, the 
British Minister to Japan. Sir Parkes urged the Japanese 
iGoverument to enter ui)on the improvement of inland trans- 
iwrtatiou and he heljied the officials in their undertakings in 
that direction. Tlie situatiou at that time can t>e learned 
from the following letter from Sir Parkes to the Earl of 
i^larcnden, dated April 21,lft"0. — Life of Sir Harry Parkes, 
^oL n, p. 157. 
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'*I have had frequent opportunities of discussing with 
Mikado's government the desirability of introducing rail- 
ways and telegraphs into Japan. It is essential to the estab- 
lishment of a vigorous and compact administration under 
the new constitutional system, and of equal importance to 
the interests of commerce and the industry of the people 
that improved means of communication should be provided. 
Japan, unlike China, does not possess navigable rivers; the 
rate of traveling averages only twenty miles a day, ajid 
provinces that are separated by 400 or 500 miles are at near- 
ly a month's distance from each other The difficulty 

of transporting rice often exposes one part of the country 
to scarcity and distress while another district may be want- 
ing an outlet for its produce." 

Takashima, a native citizen, also took an interest in the 
new industry and became the first of Japanese railway 
builders. Takashima was a responsible business man of 
Yokohama and was the first native to become deeply inter- 
ested in Western engineering methods. He met Messrs. 
Oduma (now Count) and Ito (now Marquis), then leading 
members of the government and men of progressive ideas, 
laid before them his opinion uix)n the necessity of railway 
construction and asked permission to build a road. But the 
government opposed the construction of railways by private 
citizens. When the government itself entered into the busi- 
ness it found financial difticulty in its way. **The difficulty 
was mot,'' says Sir Parkes, **by an offer on the part of Mr. 
H. N. Lay, formerly of China, and who was then visiting- 
Japan, to lend the government five million pounds on the 
security of the projected line of railway and custom reve- 
nues. They accepted the offer, and Mr. Lay returned to 
England to raise the above sum and engage the necessary 
engineers." Later, however, the government severed its 
connection with Mr. Lay and the Oriental Bank came to its 
assistance. From that time all the business was done 
through the bank. 

Takashima made a contract with the government to fill 
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some land along the seashore bctwe&n Yokohama untl 
Ciino^wa, and he succeeded in his enterprise in 1R7I after 
s year's work with three thousand men. The land re- 
ilaiuied was presented by him to the governmeut for rail- 
pay purix>ses. 

The prejudice of the people and their op]x>sition to rail- 
rays were strong. Some feared the degeneration of moral 
itandards believing that the railway would introduce many 
Others opposed it on the ground that it was against 
he interests of those who were engaged in tlie old meth- 
ids of transporUttiun. Takushima was looked upon as an 
inprincipled siieculator and at times was bitterly jiersocut- 
Yot he never hesitated in the execution of his plans 
i now he has become honored in the rise of "Takashima 
Jtre-Gt," in Yokohama. 

In spite of all of this opposition the first railway was 
lompletftd in 1H72, It connected Tokio, the capitol, and Yo- 
kohama, an open port, and it was opened by the Emi>ei-or 
1 person, in Octot>er of tliat year. The length of the first 
railway was only eighteen miles. J. B. Black, the author 
"Young Japan," describes the effect of the first railway 
is: 
"The consequence was that tho old Tokaido or so much 
»f that celebrated road as lay between Kanagawa and Shin- 
became almost entirely deserted. The coaches, 
phich had become numerous up to that time, ceased run- 
ling entirely, and the steamboats which had been doing a 
iair business from Yokohama to the river Humida, Tokio, 
*ve up altogether. The coaches, however, bec^ime ab- 
nrbed in Tokio itself, and on one or two outlying roads; 
lOd probably those owned by natives do quite as well now 
sever they did." (Vol. II, p. 3W.) 

The Japanese jx^ople quickly saw the benefits of the 
^road and a movement for the development of the new 
beans of trans{>ortation was ai'oused in every quarter. The 
KXtnd railway was opened in May, 1874. The road eon- 
icted Osaka, the gi-eatest commercial city, and the port of 
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Hyogo and later it was extended from Osaka to Kioto, the 
ancient capitol, the total length being about fifty miles. 
The Southern Rebellion of 1877 interrupted railway enter- 
prise for a few years and it was not until the year 1879 that 
eight miles of railroad between Kioto and Otsu, on the 
southwestern corner of Lake Biwa was completed. 

To unite the two cities of Tokio and Kioto by a railway 
had been the cherished object of the government since the 
completion of the first railway. This object was realized 
when the Tokaido Railway extending along the sea coast 
was opened in July, 1889. First the Nakasendo or inlajid 
line had been projected between the two cities but when a 
small portion of the line had been built it was found that 
the work was too difficult, owing to topographical condi- 
tions, and consequently the Tokaido or coast line was the 
one finally adopted. When the roads were completed from 
Kobe or Hyogo to Tokio, through Osaka, Kioto and Yoko- 
hama, the total number of miles was C76. The importance 
of the localities through which this trunk line passed grad- 
ually caused railway interests to absorb public attention. 
A way from the East to the Japan Sea was opened in July, 
1884, when the railway between Ogaka and Tsunuga was 
completed, a road forty-nine miles in length. 

Northwest of Tokio a line was built between Takasaki 
and Naoyetsu, a ix)rt on the coast of the Japan Sea. It was 
completed, except over the Usui Pass in 1888, the total 
mileage being over 117 miles. The construction of this line 
over the Usui Pass, accomplished in 1893, was one of the 
greatest engineering enterprises ever attempted in Japan. 
There is **an ascent of one in fifteen for seven "miles, in 
which distance there are twenty-six masonry tunnels, and 
nine canyons are crossed on steel and stone bridges, one 
bridge having four arches of stone.*' — Highways of Com- 
merce, p. 15. With the completion of the Usui line the con- 
nection between Tokio and the Japan Sea was accomi)lished. 

The government undertook railway building on an ex- 
tensive scale in June, 1892. In that year the Law of the 
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Construction of Railways was issued with the consent of the 
Imperial Diet. Accordinn; to this law every part of the 
country is to bo given ntilway communication. Forty rail- 
Wiiy systems are to be built by the government and these 
are grou|ted together into fourteen large divisions. During 
the First Period of twelve years, after 1^92 certain select- 
ed lines wer^- to be surveyed and constructed. A nationnl 
loan amounting to 60,LKX),0()0 yen was provided for to raise 
funds for constructing the selected lines. The law provided 
also that tlie government might purchase private lines, 
whenever such a step might seem necessary for carrying 
out the policy of state railways; on the other hand any pro- 
jected Btate line may be granted to a private company on 
application: but in both cases the consent of the Imperial 
Diet is nece-ssary. Many of the projected lines have already 
been granled to private companies. 

In aceordunce with tlie Railroad Law tlie government in 
3ft93 commenced the work of constructing a trunk line be- 
tween Fukushima and Aoroori, the northern extremity of 
the mainland, the distance being nearly SOU miles. Another 
line 123 miles long is under ounstruction along the coast of 
the Japan Sea, between Tsunuga and Toyame and several 
Other lines are being built in various quarters of the 
country. 

During the session of the Imperial Diet early in 1806 an 
amendment to the Law was introduced in the Lower House. 
The amendment was to the effect that the amount of the nat- 
ional loan to be raised for the construction of state roads 
should be increased from BO,(MKi,lX)0 to 130,l)UU,(X»0 yen so as 
to enable tlie govei-nment to build more roads than was jiro- 
Tided for in the Law. The amendment jmssed the Lijwer 
House, but in the Upper House it was defeated. 

The government recently )>egun improving tlie roadbed 

f Btat«! railways and has greatly increased the rolling stock. 

3y the provisions of tlie bill providing for the necessary 

txpenditures for this purpose the Tokuido Railway is to 

redouble tracks. Part of Uie road has ali'aady bt^en 
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changed. Elxpensive tunnels, bridges, and embankments 
are a necessary part of this work. Nevertheless the im- 
provements are now an imperative necessity, since the pas- 
senger and freight traffic have been so rapidly increasing 
that it has become impossible for the existing railway sys- 
tem to meet the demands made upon it. This is true not 
only in the case of the Tokaido but in the case of all the 
other roads. One of the great problems today is how to 
avoid the serious delays that characterize the present con- 
dition of freight traffic in Japan. Better management is 
needed and the railway system requires a thorough reorgan- 
ization to enable the roads to handle goods more promptly. 

THE PRIVATE RAILWAYS. 

The history of Japanese railways, began, as we have 
seen, with the state railway system. It was in the year 1881, 
nine years after the first state railway was completed, that 
the first private railway corporation came into existence. 

Indirectly the origin of the private railway lay in the 
spirit of the times. The political theories of Herbert Spen- 
cer and the economic doctrines of the Elnglish school, esf)ec- 
ially of J. S. Mill, engrossed the attention of most Japanese 
students and writers. Freedom from government interfer- 
ence was advocated in every possible case. This agitation 
was strongest in the political field, and political liberalism 
was the favorite subject of politicians and the press. Se- 
vere criticism was directed from various quarters against 
the state railway monopoly and the somewhat arbitrary i>ol- 
icy of the railroad officials. Complaints arose of officialism 
in railroad circles and of violations of business principles in 
the management of railways. 

Thus, when an application for a charter was made by a 
private company it was thought by the government that the 
granting of a charter would be wise ix)licy and would tend 
to lessen the criticism then being directed toward the state 
railway system. Under such circumstances the Japan Rail- 
way Company, in 18H1, obtained a charter. Two years later 
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the company completed a line between Tokio and Takasaki, 
through a province noted for the production of silk, the 
length of this railway, the first one built in Jajmn by a pri- 
vate? company, being about fifty miles. 

At the time that the first private railway company was 
chartered Count Matsukata, the Minister of the Treasury, 
began to execute his policy of currency contraction.* Al- 
though this policy was ent^ired uj)on by degrees its effects 
■were felt throughout the country, the result being a general 
depression of business, lasting about three years. The 
Japan Railway could not escape the common fate and would 
ihave been bankruptwi if the government had not come to its 
assistance. The company was able to continue its business 
under the government's guaranty of interest to stockhold- 
Ors; but its revenues could hardly meet the expenses. 

This was a memorable time in the economic history of 
Japan. The people, for the first time, learned something 
about the movement of economic forces, their acUon and re- 
action, commonly recognized wherever we meet the advanc- 
ed industrial society. Frightened by the depression, the 
people changed their habits of living. After a few years of 
frugal and prudent living former economic conditions were 
restored and industrial undertakings were taken up with re- 

xl energy. The Hankai Railway Company built a road 
irom the city of Osaka to Sakia in 1H85. Within a few years 
aollowing the Mito, the Ryomo, the Kobu, the lyo, tlio 
Kwausai, the Sauyo, the Kiushu and other companies were 
^organized. 

In 1K9(1 earthquakes and inundations devastated many 
Duarters of the cxjuntry. Industrial disturbances followed 
did private railway coriwrations shared the dangers of the 
pritical situation. It ajipeared for a time very doubtful 
whether the railway corporations could contiuue their busi- 
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ness. The Chamber of CJonunerce and the Banker's Asso- 
ciation in Tokio made representations to the government, 
urging the purchase of the private railways but the govern- 
ment refused to take any steps in that direction. Those who 
favor state ownership and control of all railways regret 
that the government missed that opix)rtunity for buying the 
railways. Most of the private railways passed the crisis of 
1890 under governmental assistance. 

When the trouble was over a new period set in. Appli- 
cations for railway construction privileges came from every 
part of the land. It was at this time that the Tetsudo-Dos- 
hi-Kwai, or Railway Association, was organized in Tokio by 
private citizens who were interested in railroads. The ob- 
ject of this association has been to further improvements in 
the present railway system and administration. 

In 1893 there was an agitation in favor of transferring 
all state railways to the possession and operation of private 
corporations. Several millionaires combined with the object 
of negotiating the purchase of the state roads. Their 
ground was that the state railways were inferior in every 
way to the private roads and that the necessary improve- 
ment and development of railways could not be accomplish- 
ed unless the whole system was placed under the owner- 
ship and management of private corporations. The fact was 
that the government was rather slow in carrying out the 
work of railway improvement, owing to the insufficiency of 
the funds» however, this proposition for the purchase of the 
state roads was bitterly opposed. The Railway Association 
strongly opposed this movement of millionaires, insisting 
on tlie superiority of state railways as compared with pri- 
ate roads. It was said by the association that slate railways 
were preferable to private roads on three main grounds. 
In the first place, the management of state roads was said to 
be more in harmony with public interests. In the second 
place, the state roads were held to be better adapted for the 
purix)ses of national defense. Thirdly, private railways 
were said to be likely to produce many serious evils which 
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would come from tlie abuse of the monoixjlistic power of the 
capitalists. Tin's opixisition apimared also in the press and 
the queHtion was never brought up in the national legisla- 
ture. Thus, the agitation for the purchase of the state 
roads cauiH to an end without any results. 

The effect of the recent Japanese victory over China 
L was felt throughout all branches of industry. Railway eu- 
r torprtse especially reached its highest point of development. 
I While some leaders warned the people not to run into reck- 
1 less speculation, yet there was, after the close of the war, 
fc*dn extraordinary movement in railway undertakings. At 
[ the end of 1H96 one year and a half after the close of the 
L war, the total mileage of projected roads for which applica- 
I tions for construction privilages had been made, was ae- 
I cording to official information 12,351 miles, and the total 
I capital for these proposed linesjunounted tooverl5(K),(.KX),(X'U. 
f Many of the applications were not granted. Those com- 
I panies which obtained charters met various obstacles in the 
I way of construction, resulting from disturbances in the in- 
|dustrial held. 

Recently there has been a tendency towards railway 

I con.sclidution. The union of the Japan with the Mito and 

I the Ryomo, the Kiushu with the Chikuho, tlie Nankai with 

IthcHankai, the Kwausai with the Joka and the Naniwa, 

■'Hie Kiwa with the Nanwa, the Sanyo with the Bantau and 

I other consolidations are already effected or are to be effect- 

(ed soon. Negotiations for most of these consolidations have 

imenced since lH9tl. The consolidations were not 

Jie effect of competition but the result of jwaceful negotia- 

(tions. In Ja]>an there has been hardly any railway comjw- 

tilion, this being mainly due to the legal prohibitions. 

ters are granted only to companies which will not enter 

into competition with others already built. Consolidations 

s being usually made by a trunk tine and a shorter line, 

Irhtch becomes a branch; or between two or more lines 

vrhich by consolidation are made one through route. The 

iolldution of the Japan with the Ryomo is an example of 
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the first class. The union of the Kwausai with the Joka and 
the Naniwa belongs to the other class of consolidations. 
The advantages of the union of short, unparallel lines into 
a larger system can hardly be overestimated; for business 
can be done in a more economical way and great public ben- 
efit result from the speed and better management of traffic. 
Consolidations of this nature may be regarded as a step to- 
ward the development of railway efticiency. 

Before leaving the chapter let me say a few words re- 
garding the object of railway building in Japan. As we 
readily see, the primary object of the building of railways * 
has been to connect the chief cities and ports. The first 
railway, for instance, was built between Tokio, the capitol, 
and the port of Yokohama. Then another road was opened 
between the cities of Osaka and the ix)rt of Kobe. Those 
two ports occupy commanding positions for trade. The 
first two roads are now parts of the Tokaido Railway which 
passes -through several other important cities, such as Kio- 
to, the old capitol, Nagoya, and Shizuoka. 

For the maintainance of such an object of railway 
building two reasons can be given. In the first place the 
country is very old and thickly populated, and there are 
great opportunities for passenger traffic. From this arises 
the importance of connecting the cities. In the second 
place, in an insular country like Japan, the connection be- 
tween water and land transportation requires full consider- 
ation of both national and international commerce. 

The imjwrtance of the building of railways with the 
above object can also be seen from the examples of railway 
consolidation mentioned. Those lines which reach neither 
large cities nor ports have been consolidated with those 
which have such advantages. This shows that the strength 
of the railways largely depends upon their connection with 
waterways or upon having their terminus in a large city. 
The unions of the Japan with the Ryomo, of the Kiwa with 
the Nanwa bear out my statement. 




History of Railway Development, (Continued.) 

THK ILAILWAYS OF HOKKAIDO. 
As the Kokkaido i-ailways require special attention, I 
thall treat th»ai separately before entering upon a Ktalisti- 
1 review of Jajmnese railways in general. 
Bokkaido, formerly called Yezo, is the most northerly 
sland of Japan. It is seperat^ from the mainland by Tsu- 
■aru Strait. The area of Hokkaido is about 3(i,(>i)(> sfjuare 
Diles, nearly one-tifth of the total area of Japan. The is- 
ftnd is very rich in minerals, especially coal and suli^hur, 
s extensive forests and produces barley, hem]>, beets and 
K>me rice. Hokkaido has also an abundance of sea-products. 
Pet it was only one generation ago that the government be- 
pn vigorous work for tlie development of these resoui 
n spite of incessant endeavor on the part of the administra- 
ion for the cultivation and development of the island, the 
Biter ]x>rtion remains in the primitive condition. On ac 
jOiint of the severe climate and the lack of transixirtation 
cilities colonization has progressed very slowly. 

Present conditions call first for the making and repair- 
ng of highways and then will follow the building of rail- 
fays on a large scale. The government has never been 
ilind to the importance of railways though until very re- 
mUy little has been accomplished in the way of i-ailway 
icntBtruction. In IHwy there was one state railway in the 
lU^eartern [Mirt of the island, extending about sixty miles. 
hiB WBiS the only one ever built by the government. It 
18 not successful and in November, 1H89, the line was 
Btiaferred to a private company, the "Hokkaido Colliery 
fcUway," which at the same time obtained the privilege of 
r several coat mines near the railway. The total 
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length of the railways owned by the company at present is 
about 204 miles. 

The Colliery Railway Company has been receiving as- 
sistance from the government since its purchase of the 
state line. At first the profits were guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment at five per cent, and in return the company was re- 
quired to transport agricultural products free of charge. 
This gurrantee of interest was abandoned later, and the 
government provided that a definite sum of money should be 
paid to the company every year until 1899. The grant of 
this money was conditional. All colonists showing govern- 
ment certificates, and their necessary baggage, were to be 
carried free on the trains of the company. In case the price' 
of grain should rise very high rates for grain were to be 
lowered. Moreover, the financial accounts of the company 
were subjected to inspection by public officials. Should the 
company fail to discharge these duties and fulfill these re- 
quirements, the state aid was to be stopped at once. 

There is only one other private railway now in opera- 
tion in Hokkaido. The Kushiro Railway, having twenty- 
six miles of track, is situated in the northeastern part of the 
island. This road was built chiefly for transporting sulphur 
which is produced in the country through which the line 
passes. 

The government has recently adopted an extensive plan 
of railway building in Hokkaido. 10()0 miles of railroad are 
to be completed within twelve years after 1897. One condi- 
tion favorable to the building of state railways in Hokkaido 
is that there is little need of buying land, the greater por- 
tion of the island not having been settled. Besides, sleep- 
ers and other material can easily be obtained everywhere in 
the island. 

The influence of railways upon the general development 
of the community is well shown in this island, the most not- 
able evidence being found in the rapid growth of Otaru, a 
harbor reached by the Colliery Railway. In 1891 its popu- 
lation was about 16,000, while in 1896 it had increased to 
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[ nearly 50,000, the population being more than tripled in 
1 five years. Otaru now has several banks, an exctiange, a 
f chamber of commerce and other industrial and commercial 
institutions of modem nature. The influence of the railway 
I alone cannot account for such remarkable progress. But it 
is undeniable that the growth of the town was most conspic- 
uous after the completion of the railway. 

In 1«92 the Colliery Railway's receipts from freight and 

I passenger traffic were 422,tHK) yen; in 1M93, 490,iH<() yen; in 

1894, 597,00(1 yen and in is^95, 623,00l> yen. The revenues of 

\ the railway come mainly from freight traffic, coal being 

I tbc most important item. 

In 1892, the freight tonnage was 391,01X1; in 1893, 471,- 
I 000: in 1K94, 483,tX)0; in 1895, 473,000, a little less tlian that 
of the proceeding year. At the end of the year 1896 the 
tonnage had increased to 64(),0<.Kj. {Report of Railway Bu- 
reau and tlie Information of the Railway Company). 

The increase of freight traffic is largely due to the in- 
I creasing demand for coal at home and abroad and the con- 
I sequent development of the coal mines. 

The railways of Hokkaido must be dealt with on a dif- 
[ ferent principle from that employed in the treatment of Jap- 
[ anese railways as a whole. While the importance of Hok- 
I kaido's situation from both a national and international 
[ point of view is self-evident, it is sparcely populated and 
I the greater part of the island Is not yet under cultivation, 
I In such an island, railways must be built mainly, tliough of 
I course not entirely, for the future. Both government and 
I individual railway promoters must consider future coloniza- 
I tion and the o|>ening of new lines of traffic of more Impor- 
I tanoe than the present asjiect of affairs. A road built by a 
I private corporation under the existing circumstances can 
'dly be expected to yield adequate earnings for the first 
leveral years. Private roads, indeed, will not be able to 
mtiQUe their business unless they have a subsidiary indus- 
Jtry as does the Colliery Railway, or unless they receive a 
«siderable subsidy from the government If state aid on 
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a large scale is necessary for the operation of private roads, 
is it not desirable to have a state railway system than a pri- 
vate system y The state can build roads with no prospect 
of any immediate profits. The credit of the state being 
stronger than that of the corix>ration the state can raif e 
funds for the building of roads more easily than the corpor- 
ations. Moreover, almost the same amount of expenditure 
will be needed in either case whether the government 
builds a road itself or gives a charter and a large subsidy to 
a private company. These considerations have not, of 
course, any direct bearing upon the existing private roads 
in Hokkaido. They are being operated successfully and 
state aid will be stopped presently so that no question will 
be raised as to the merit of their present ownership and 
management. Further, as I have before stated, these roads 
have subsidiary industries and the losses arising in one in- 
dustry are set off somewhat by the gains of another. 

In our treatment of railway facilities all other ways and 
means of transportation must also receive due attention. 
This is especially true in regard to Hokkaido. The most 
effective method of developing the central part of the island 
will be in the direction of highway improvement. Railway 
extension itself will be of little avail if all the other subsid- 
iary means of transi)ortation remain in the present miser- 
able condition. Harbor improvements require greater at- 
tention for effecting better connection between waterways 
and railways and the government has begun extensive im- 
provements in Otaru and other harbors. 

STATISTICAL REVIEW OF RAILWAYS. 

In the preceeding chaptei* I traced the development of 
Japanese Railways in a general way without going into any 
statisticiil details. In this chapter their condition will be 
made clear mainly by statistical treatment. 

1. Railway Mileage. (Roads in operation.) 





1872 


1877 


1882 
114 mi. 


1887 


1892 


1897 


State Road 
Private ** 


18 mi. 


65 mi. 


244 mi. 
I(i5 


^hiO mi. 
1,319 


WK) mL 
2,178 


Total 


18 


iM 


114 


409 


1,8(>9 


2,8;« 
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The preceediug shows only the operating railways. In 
I addition, thcru wero, in November, 189", over i),(X»0 mileK 
under construction, of which nearly ono-half was state road. 
Charters have been granted for nearly 2,IJ00 miles more of 
private roads. When all these roads are complet^id there 
will be about 8,(KX) miles of railway in the country, about 
one-fom-th being state roads. 

As can readily be seen from the preceeding figures it 
I was within the past ten.years that roost of the railways were 
I completed. This is eajwcially notable in the case of the 
I private railways. In Imh? there were only 165 miles of pri- 
vate railway while in IHfl" the mileage of private roads had 
I increased to thirteen times that amount. The roads in op- 
I eratiou in 1897 were owned and operated by thirty-two com- 
panies. Five of them, namely, the Japan, the Sanyo, Lho 
I Klnshu, the Hokkaido Colliery, and tlie Kwansai owned 
I nearly HO jjer cent, of the total mileage. The Japan Rail- 
way Company, the largest one, owned about 8(Xl miles. All 
I the rest of the private companies possess only short lines, 
I some of them being less than ten miles in length. 
2. Capital op Raii.ROads. 
(a) Suiu Railrondtj. 



Year 


Total f'irc'ulat- 

injr nmi I'^ixed 

( -apit4il 


Fixed Capital 


Fixed C-Bpitftl 
Per MiU 


1887 
1S9« 


2«,284.852 yen 
37,554,475 " 

45,815.967 " 


22,447,(^ yen 
33,427,735 ■■ 

43.703,IM11 '• 


91,1123 yeD 

60,fi(i7 " 



Owing to a considerable and steady raise in prices the 
I cost of railway construction is increasing and railway com- 
I ponies require more capital. 

(b| Private Railroads. 

In Mai-ch, 1896, the following figures were given: 



Copiral 
Total Paid up 
(yeni (yen) 


Rtsserve 
Fund 


Itonded Debt 


Ave. Cftat 
ul BldK 
per Mile 


8^228,000 7I,I12(!,301 


1,M1,293 


4,062,t)00 


40.874 
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Thus the total capital of all the private railways in op- 
eration was over 99,000,000. The proportion of the reserve 
to the paid-up capital was about 1 to 43. As in the cose of 
state railways the cost of building is increasing every year. 

3. Revenues and Expenses. 
(a) State Railways. 



Year 


Revenues 


Expenses 


Net 
Earnings 


Net Earn*g8 
per Mile 


1872 
1877 

1882 
1887 
1892 
1895 


174,930 yen 
910,336 ** 
1,840,394 ** 
1,698,873 " 
4,580,632 ** 
8,004.233 *» 


113,464 yen 
526,248 ** 
926,548 ** 
677,124 " 
2,166,199 '* 
2.951,561 ** 


61,465 yen 

384,088 ** 

913,845 " 

1,021,749 ** 

2.414,4,33 '» 

5,052,572 ** 


5,843 yen 
5,896 *' 

8,884 ** 

4,a% *' 

4,385 ** 
8,481 ** 



The proportion of the net earnings to the total capital 

of the state roads is as follows: 

1890 1891 1892 1893 1894 1895-6 (Apr. -Mar.) 
per ct. per ct. per ct. per ct. per ct. per ct. 

6.3 4.6 6.4 8.7 8.5 11.1 

The increase of the earnings is due to the general progress 
of the nation. The national Exhibition which was held dur- 
ing 1895 accounts for the considerable increase in the earn- 
ings of that year. 

(b) Private Railroads. 



Year 


Revenues 


Expenses 


Net 
Earnings 


Net Eam'gs 
per Mile 


1892 
1895 


5,122,716 yen 
10,333,935 ** 


2,229,700 yen 
4,065,975 •* 


2,893,016 yen 
6,267,960 »• 


2,193 yen 
3,7:« *» 



On March 31, 1896, twenty-four companies owned oi>er- 
ating roads. Eight of them, namely, the Japan, the Han- 
kai, the Kobu, the Osaka, the Colliery, the Chikuko, the 
Sangu, and the Sobu, were able to pay dividends of 10 per 
cent, or more, the Hankai paying more than 20 per cent. 
Five other companies paid dividends ranging from 9 per 
cent, to 9.5 per cent., three paid 7 per cent, to 7.7 per cent, 
and the rest except only two companies paid dividends from 
1.6 per cent, to 6.7 per cent. Those that paid small divi- 
dends or none were newly established companies. 

The thirteen companies which paid dividends of 9 per 
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or more for the year ending March 31, 1896, owned and 
were operating at that time 1,437 iniles of roads. Compar 
ing this mileage with the total mileage of private lines then 
in operation, we find that the tliirteen companies possessec 
about US per cent, of tlie total. With only a few exceptions 
the dividends were increasing. The financial condition of 
some of the leading companies can be roughly estimate( 
from the following quotations from the stock exchange 
October 3. lf<9fj: (Special Consular Reports, Money and 
Prices in Foreign Countries. Vol. XUI, Part U, p. 3-14). 




Nam« of 
Koilway 


Pard up 
Value 


Quoted 
Price 




Name of 
Railwuy 


Paid up 
Value 


«pr 




Nippon. .la pan 
Kvomo 
Kobii 
Sanyo 


M. yen 
M. ■• 
45. " 
30. " 


H3.00 
i(2.00 
125:00 
47.00 


Kansai 

K.VU8U 

Colliery 

Sangu 

Sobu 


.50. " 

50. ■' 


(10.00 
58.50 
88.00 
105.00 
212.00 


■t. SovBCES OF Railway Revences. 
(li) Statu Railroads. 




Year 


Passenger 
Earn'gmyen) 


Freight 
KarninKB 


Miaeel- 
laneous 


Total 
Earnings 


i 


ISUl 

mt 

1803 
I89S 


3,305,442 

3,n»,h-:4 

3,4«7,133 

3,977.067 
4,2fl,%P38 
5,l)2f),DK3 
6.44«,fl03 


7fiT,iif)7 
824.a'M 
1,(110.2(11 
1.306, 3D6 
1,430,530 
1,»21,:!.>( 
I.B8I.2W 


140,3!I.T 
100.212 

74,2;!a 

100, H72 

e4,0Hi 

]30,2Ufi 
143,755 


4,213,804 
4.110,141 

4..5f-0.ii;i2 
5,384, 4.W 
5,810. 45H 
8.004,233 

8,273,652 


(b) Private Railroads. 


Year 


Pause nger 
Kftrn't;9(yen) 


Freight 

ttarnings 


Miseellan'us 
Jc Subsidies 


Total 
Earnings 


IfiftO 
1891 

1803 


1.1170.972 
2,(W3,rt8 
2,<14.i,028 
3.4l7.ti8(i 
4,33S,S77 
U.li0.4lH 
7,183,052 


tllH.g47 

1.502.504 
l,52S,li72 
2,:;70.074 
3, 080,0 III 
3.7IW,702 
3.790.934 




4.360,478 
5,503.427 
,'.,122,716 
7,0H7,lt)3 
8.7U,IID 
10,333.935 
ll.521.fOB 


The above table is intended to show the sources of rail 
road eamuigs. The greater portion of the earnings for 
both state and private roads come from [Hissenger trafBc 
IThis is quite uncommon in Western countries where railway 
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earnings, generally speaking, come mainly from freight 
traffic. J. S. Jeans states that the freight traffic in the 
leading European countries in 1883 was seventy per cent, of 
the gross receipts of their railways. — J. S. Jeans, * 'Railway 
Problems," p. 281. Another authority gave freight traffic 
earnings in England as 52.8 per cent, of the entire earnings, 
in the United States 66 per cent., in India 62.5 per cent., in 
Germany 72.3 per cent., in Austro-Hungary 77 per cent. 
(Engineering, Vol. 62, p. 372). 

A few of the Japanese railways, however, derive larger 
earnings from freight than they do from passenger traffic. 
The Hokkaido Colliery, the Chikuho, the Hosku and the 
Sano roads belong to this class. All these except the last 
named run through coal mining districts and were built 
principally for the purpose of transporting coal. 

The division of their earnings for the year ending 
March 31, 1896, can be learned from the following table: 



Name of Railway 


Passenger 


Freight 


Miscel'n's 


Total 


Colliery 
Chikuho 
Sano 
Uoshu 


156,758 yen 
75,182 *» 
9,541 ** 
12,600 ** 


466,016 

555,979 

17,286 

36,117 


17.218 

46,698 

308 

57,057 


639,992 

677,859 

27,135 

105,774 



It will be seen that the Chikuho is the most conspic- 
uous among the roads whose freight traffic exceeds the pas- 
senger business. This railway was recently consolidated 
with the Kiushu Railway and the consolidated roads now 
form one of the largest and most successful lines in Japan. 

The insignificance of the freight traffic and the relative 
importance of the passenger traffic in Japan is easily ex- 
plained. The Japanese railways are built mainly for the 
passenger service, though we must admit some exceptions 
to the common rule. The fact is that capital is not abuii- 
dant and the physical conditions of the country offer great 
hindrances to the construction and improvement of Rail- 
ways. All the roads have the narrow gauge and, conse- 
quently, light cars and slow rate of speed are the rule. 
Under these circumstances the hauling of heavy freight is 



difiicuH: hence the comparatively small receipts from the 
Freight traffic. 

Professor G, Droppers tries to explain the insignifi- 
cance of the freight traffic in Japan in two ways.* 

"In the first place." he says, "the railway freights ajre 
comparatively high, and do not as yet compete very success- 
fully with the rates by sea, and as Japan is a long and nar- 
Bow island shipping rates come almost everywhere into 
competition with those of the railways. Secondly, the di- 
versity of industry in different parts of the country is not so 
t as in the United States or any European country." 
"Because of this want of excessive division of labor, tliere 
is clearly not so groat an opixirlunity for the development 
of freight traJSc as in the United States," 

It seems that Professor Dropjjers strongly insists upon 
the inability of the present railways to compete with water- 
ways. This is apparently a reasonable argument; yet the 
■fiict is that the amount of freight otTered to the railways is 
increasing so rapidly that they are not able to handle it 
promptly. If the jiresent ruUways are not able to comi»Gte 
with waterways, as Professor Drop|wrs says, how is such a 
ip-eat increase in the volume of the goods handled brought 
As I shall point out in another chapter, complaints 
B heard in every quarter of the delays of freight trans- 
portation by rail. Certainty, so far as the present freight 
Boming of the railways are concerned, waterway competi- 
tion has no direct bearing on the question. If the present 
eonditions of freight stations and the general management 
f the freight traffic should be improved, the receipts would 
e greatly increased; for the small earnings from freight 
raltic are tlie result not of a small volume of freights but of 
be defects in the mechanism and management of the freight 
ffic. 

In the second place, the explanation of the larger earn- 
B from the passenger traffic will be found in the fact 
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that the population is very dense in Japan and the people 
are generally fond of traveling. There are many places 
throughout the land which are noted for beautiful scenery 
and historical ruins. Another most interesting fact which 
must be taken into account as affecting the passenger traffic 
in Japan, is the custom of pilgrimage that prevails among 
the common people. In Japan there are many temples and 
holy places, pilgrimages to which have long been a popular 
custom. Religious celebrations at those temples attract a 
groat many visitors and excursion tickets are usually issued 
by railway companies on such occasions. 

When promoters undertake the building of a railway, 
they often estimate the probable extent of the passenger 
traffic simply by considering the pilgrimages. Near Tokio 
there were recently about twenty applications for railway 
construction privileges and all the applicants had one and 
the same object, namely, to carry visitors to the Narita 
Temple. Those applications were denied but there are a 
few lines at present whose earnings are largely derived from 
carrying visitors to that temple. 

The Hankai Railway, which was recently consolidated 
with the Nankai Railway is only seven miles long but it has 
the largest daily earnings per mile of any road in the coun- 
try. It starts from the city of Osaka and passes the Sumi- 
yoshi Temple which is quite popular. The *'Sumiyoshi 
Day'^celebrated a few times monthly attracts a great multi- 
tude of the people to this temple. The average number of 
daily passengers per mile on this railway for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1896, was about 1,10(). Such a heavy passen- 
ger traffic cannot be accounted for except by the existence 
of the temple. The nearness of the temple to the large city 
of Osaka is also a consideration. At any rate enough has 
been said, I believe, to show the working of some forces 
which determine the amount of the passenger traffic of Jap- 
anese Railways. 

In concluding the subject of '^Development of Rail- 
ways," I may say that most of the existing railways in Jap- 
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an were built and opened to business during the last ten 
years. They reaped fair profits and pay high dividends. 
With a few exceptions, the greater part of the gross earn- 
ings comes from the passenger traffic. But by improving 
the management of the freight traffic the receipts from the 
latter might be greatly increased. 



CHAPTER IV- 
The Administration and Regulation of Railways- 

The aim of this chapter is to describe, in the first place, 
the organization, functions and actual working of the 
mechanism of state railway control and, in the second place, 
to examine the principal provision of railway regulations so 
as to make clear the extent of the state control of railways 
in Japan. For this purpose I shall, first, take up the Rail- 
way Bureau. 

THE RAILWAY BUREAU. 

Since 1870, two years before the first Japanese railway 
was opened, there has been an administrative office which 
in a general way dealt with the affairs of railways. In the 
beginning, this office of Railway Bureau was under the con- 
trol of the Civil and Treasury Departments of the govern- 
ment, but later it was transferred to' the Engineering De- 
partment. This department was abolished, however, in 
1885 and the business of the Bureau then came under the 
direct control of the ministry. The Bureau was reorganized 
in 1893 and was placed under the authority of the Minister 
of the Department of Communication. The Bureau was 
then divided into three departments with separate duties 
classified as follows: 

(a). The construction, maintainance and operation of 
state railways. 

(b). The granting of charters to private companies and 
the control of the companies chartered. 

(c). The revenues and expenditures and other finan- 
cial interests of the state railways. 

With the reorganization of the Department of Commu- 
nication, the Bureau was reorganized again in August, 1897, 
and two Bureaus came into existence. They, too, are in. 
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duded in tlie Dei>artment of Communication. The one Bu- 
a dealt) simply with the control of private railways and 
Mte panting of charters and the other deals with construc- 
tion, maintaiuance and operation of state railways. The 
former is known as the Railway Bureau; the latter may be 
sailed the Bureau of Railway Business or Railway Work- 
ig. The di\-ision of the two functions, that is, railway con- 
■ol and railway working, and the organization of the two 
tureaus is generally commended as an adequate and timely 
neasure, for the importance of railways is growing fast, 
rhe control of private railways and the management of 
•late roads cannot be treated by one and the same office 
fritbout much confusion and delay in the discharge of the 
respective duties. So much for the organization and func- 
ions of the Bureaus. Let me say a few words as to railway 
>fiicials. 

Roughly speaking, in Japan the influence of jKilitical 
Mirties upon the appointment of public officials is not very 
p'eat, alUiough at times party influences are brought to bear 
ipon certain of the higher officials. A few vice-ministers, 
liiofs of bureaus of the administrative depiirtments, for in- 
ttance, were removed recently through the influences of a 
roUtical party. Although these higher officials can be ajj- 
Minted without their taking the examination which is fixed 
>y law for ufticials of ordinary rank, menacing their official 
ife by party influences is generally dejjrecdted. The case 
oentioned above is exceptional. When these political 
are attempted severe criticism appears usually in 
iie press. Some critics go so far as to say that such a case 
s the one mentioned is a dark spoi on the page of Jai>an's 
kmstitutioual history. It is nevertheless a fact that the 
^cials of the railway bureaus have remained until today 
lost entirely independent of jmrty influences. It is im- 
■obable that any serious problem regarding railway offi- 
9 will occur in the near future in Japan, since the char- 
r of the government precludes the existence of a strong 
lolitioal i>arty having great influence over the administru- 
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tive officials. 

THE RAILWAY COUNCIL. 

We come now to. a study of an organization peculiar to 
Japan, which bears ^ close relation to the administration of 
railways. I refer to' the Railway' Council. 

When the Law of the Construction of Railways was is- 
sued in 1892, the Railway Council was organized by Imper- 
ial Ordinance. This Council is neither administrative nor 
legislative. It is simply an advisory body and is placed un- 
der the authority of the Minister of Communication. The 
Council is required to present an opinion on any railway 
question upon the request of the minister and can also take 
the initiative in the investigation of any railway subject. 
The administration, for example, must confer with the 
Council upon the plan of building the railways prescribed 
by the Law of Construction, and on the amount of the nat- 
ional loan to be raised for the construction of state roads, 
before the plan of the government can be laid before the 
legislature. Petitions coming from private companies for a 
raising of the rates are referred to the Council. The grant- 
ing of charters is another important matter upon which the 
Council is used to be consulted, and in this case the decision 
of the Council is practically, though not in theory, final. 
Before the question is referred to the Council, the Railway 
Bureau of the Department of Communication discusses it 
and presents its opinion to the Minister of the Department. 
The latter then refers the question to the Council. 

The Council consists of a President and not more than 
twenty members, three of whom must be higher officials of 
the Military Staff and the Departments of the Army and 
Navy, so that due importance may be given to strategical 
considerations. Four members are selected from higher 
officials in the Department of Communications. Three mem- 
bers are chosen from the Departments of Home Affairs, of 
the Treasury, and of Agriculture and Commerce, each de- 
partment selecting one member. The other ten members 
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f either the Upper or Lower House of the Legislature, 
tesidcs ttie regular members others may be cliosen for a 
jmitM term for the deliberation of sjwcial subjects. All 
nembers of the Council are apt>omted by the Ministry 
hrough tlie recommendations of the Ministers of the re- 
Ipective Departments, No term of membershi]) is tixed ox- 
lept for the temporary members of the Council. 

It is clear that the members of the Council are selected, 
generally s})eaking, from throe different quarters; in the 
rst place, from the Executive Departments; in the second 
Jace, from the Military quarter and lastly, from a circle 
lUtside these two circles, at present represented mainly by 
members of the legislature. Thus, various elements are 
^presented in the Council and much good can be anticijtat- 
i as a result of its discussions. The purpose of organizing 
B Council in this way can be easily comprehended. In the 
tresent Council a railway question is dealt with from at 
Bast three sides, though there need not necessaj'ily be any 
ifference at bottom. Any complicated subject sucli as the 
ailway can never be treated fairly and comprehensively 
rhere there is only one-sided consideration. The fact that 
he Railway Council has members of diverse sorts is, 
hiirefore, worthy of special attention. 

Although only a few years have passed since the Coun- 
^1 was established criticism has been directed against it 
om many sides. Some would go so far as to urge the 
bolishment of the Council and this radical view apiwars 
low and then in the press. It may be worth while to go 
iver the ground of criticism so as to see how the actual 
rorking of the Council brought forth such criticism, and how 
t stands in its relation to the administration. 

In the first place, it is said that the Council tends to di- 

Mt the administration of the railway policy; that the Coun- 

U, which ought to be controlled by the administi-ation, is 

nly nominally under its authority. So far as the practical 

H*king of the Council is concerned, they claim that it has 

nost supreme authority regarding the grant of charters, 
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and concerning even the decision of such grave matters as 
the question of the government s railway j)olicy. For in- 
stance when several hundred applications for charters were 
submitted after the close of the late war between Japan and 
China, the Minister of Communication required the Council 
to present its opinion upon the proper measures to be taken 
regarding those applications. The Minister dared, indeed, 
to ask the Council to decide the question of granting char- 
ters to several hundred applicants. The Council referred 
the request of the Minister to a special committee and final- 
ly decided that it was neither necessary nor desirable for 
the public interest under the existing conditions to settle 
upon any arbitrary policy concerning the granting of char- 
ters, and that the government might grant any number of 
charters in accordance w^ith the laws relating to private 
railways. The result of this opinion was an exceedingly 
liberal granting of charters. 

The above complaint or criticism requires some consid- 
eration, yet it is not so strong that it may be used as an 
argument for abolishing the Council itself. The doubtful 
relation between the Council and the administration, which 
is made the ground for this criticism, may be imj^roved or 
made distinct. The question or this doubtful relation be- 
tw^eon the two branches of the government is entirely differ- 
ent from the question whether one should be abolished or 
not. 

Secondly, it is complained that the Council stands in the 
way of railw^ay development. As the final decision on the 
granting of a charter rests with the Council, no railway pro- 
moter can ascertain whether his ai)iilication will be granted 
or not until a meeting of the Council is held, and he must 
often suifer useless delay with the attendant anxiety and ex- 
pense. Such delay will bring about many rival applications 
even in case not more than one railway is necessary for the 
loctality. Moreover, the administration would try to find in 
the proceedings of the Council an excuse for its own failure 
or procrastination in the matter of railway improvement. 
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AH these evils with others, thn critic would conclude, are 
sure to prevent the healthy development of railways, and 
the only remedy is to do away with the Council. 

There is a certain amount of truth in the complaint re- 
gai'dlug useless delays in the granting of a charter. The 
Tokio Chaminsr of Commerce recognizing this in one case, 
urged the government to convene the Council as soon as 
possible, as a meeting seemed an imperative necessity under 
the existing uircumstances. There, also, have been at times 
rumors of unwholesome inlluences brought to bear upon tlie 
Council: influences whieh come from private railway pro- 
unters. Admitting the existauce of real evils today, the 
question is whether the abolishment of the Council is the 
only way to remove those evils. Could not the evils be tak- 
en away or at any rate weakened by reforms in the Council ? 
If the temptation to submit to these bad influences is so 
strung that uny reform of the Council will be of no avail, 
tlion the evils must be the result of national degeiieration 
and I can not take any such pessimistic view of the Japan- 
ese nation. 

Thirdly, it is urged that the Council is useless. If, it is 
said, the government holds any definite railway policy ac- 
cording to which it decides the granting of clnirters and the 
jnanagement of public railways, there is no need of refer- 
ring these matters to a Council. On the other hand, if the 
government has no such i)oliey, how could a Council such as 
the exLstmg one establish the policy which is wanted? 
Many of the Councillors have neither technical tior other 
special knowledge in regard to railways. If such a Council 
is necessary for the proper treatoieat of railway questions, 
the critic asks, why sliould not Councils be established for 
consultations ujMJn all grave questions y 

The consideration of the third criticism we must en- 
quire tirst wliother the Council would bo useless in case the 
government did hold a railway jHJlicy. The Council as 
■WB have seen already, is not a' body to create any railway 
jlQlicy. Considering the growing imi>or1ance of railway 
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affairs in Japan, however, consultation with such a special 
Council might be a means of making the railway adminis- 
tration more perfect. The alleged incompetency of the 
members might be done away with by proper remedies; for 
instance, by fixing certain requirements for membership 
and by paying more attention to the appointments in 
general. 

There may be other criticisms of the Council and its 
proceedings. Yet, so far, I am not able to find anything 
but destructive criticism. Things can be attacked much 
more easily than they can be defended. We cannot satisfy 
ourselves with simply attacking or destroying things. I do 
not intend to say that the present Council has no defect. 
My ground is that, though the Council has some weak 
points in it, the Japanese railways in the future will come 
to need more and more an organ such as the Railway Coun- 
cil. The necessity is then, according to my reasoning, for 
reform, not for abolishment of the Council. The subject of 
reform in the Council will be treated in another chapter. 

THE LEGISLATURE IN ITS RELATION TO RAILWAYS. 

It was in the year 1890 that the Imperial Diet was con- 
voked for the first time. During the first half of the short 
period that has elapsed since the establishment of the Diet, 
the majority of its members were against any increase of 
the state railway fund. The Diet, indeed, three times dis- 
approved a portion of the Budget which contained an ap- 
propriation for the extension and improvement of state rail- 
ways. This disapproval can be explained by the fact that 
political considerations preponderated in the Diet and over- 
shadowed all others. The majority of the members, seek- 
ing the favor of their constituencies, only wanted to lessen 
the public expenditures. They would have opposed any ex- 
pansion of the Budget. This tendency, however, is grad- 
ually losing force. 

As to the legislative cpntrol of railways, the legislature, 
to begin with, has considerable power over state railway fil- 
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nances. It is provided by law that the Budget of annual 
state railway revenues and extieuditures shall be laid before 
ttie Imperial Didt, tt>gBther with the general Budget of the 
government. The consent of the legislature is also neces- 
sary in case tlie granting of a charter necessitates some 
change in the existing railway laws. The purchase of a 
private line also requires the consent of the legislature and 
when ft subsidy or a guaranty of mterest is to be given to a 
private railway, the question must be referred to the legis- 
lature. 

In ordinary cases the legislature has noUiing to do with 
the granting of charters, the matter being left usually, as I 
pointed out before, with the administration and the Railway 
Council. These are the more important functions of the leg- 
islature as regards railways. Let me make a brief state- 
ment OS to the actual working of the legislature of late 
years. 

After the Law of Constructi:>n of Railways was issued 
demands for state railways came from many localities. 
Members of the legislature attemiJted to change the order 
of construction fixed by law so as to have some roads re- 
ceive attention before their turn. Bills were introduced pro- 
viding for an increase in the expenditures for state roads so 
as to include roads in which the members were personally 
interested. Fortunately, most of the bills failed to pass. 
Generally speaking, the legislature of Japan has not yet 
played an imiwrtanl role in railway legislation, owing to 
lack of opportunity, but the activity of the legislature will 
no doubt increase in the future along with the development 
of railways. Railway officials as I have pointed out already 
have been, up to the present time, free from the influences 
of political parties. No party in the legislature has ever 
tried to effect the appointment or removal of railway oJflcials. 

STATE RAILWAY REGULATIONS. 

In lir(72, the yeai' when the first state railway was com- 
pleted, regulations were ))ublished dealing with minute mat- 
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ters regarding the passenger and freight traffic of state rail- 
ways and more extensive regulations followed. By these 
regulations passenger and freight rates of state roads were 
fixed, these rates remaining in force without much altera- 
tion until the present time. Freights are divided into five 
kinds. The rate for grain, paper, tile, etc., is 2 rin (2-20 
cent) per picul per mile. (A picul equals 133^ pounds). The 
i-ate for engraving, embroidery, etc. , is three times as much 

* 

as the rate for the cheaper articles. Besides, there is a 
special class, including carriages, precious metals and farm 
implements, charges for which differ according to the arti- 
cles. Si)ecial rates may be fixed for carload lots. In the 
latter case, rates are not fixed by the mile; something like 
the zone system is observed, though not exactly like the 
system as it is worked in Austro-Hungary. Freight rates 
per ton per mile become less as the distance increases but 
this is not the case with the passenger fare. The fare for 
first-class passengers is three sen per mile; for the second- 
class two sen, and for the third one sen. (One sen equals 
1-2 cent). It is provided by law that any change in the rates 
must be posted at least two weeks before it is to take effect. 
Later the latter provision was included in the Private Rail- 
way regulations, as we shall see presently. 

There are several laws dealing with the financial man- 
agement of the state railways, such as the Law of State 
Railway Finance and the Regulations for Public Work and 
Railway Finance. While the limits of this treatise do not 
allow me to enter into the details of these laws and regula- 
tions, it may be worth while to mention a few of the most 
important provisions. 

The Law of State Railway Finance which was issued in 
1890 provides, to begin with, that state railway finance be 
subjected to a sj^ecial mode of treatment apart from the gen- 
eral finances of the goverament. Special railway funds are 
provided and all roads, cars, stations, workshops, machin- 
ery, and all circulating capital which existed already or 
might increase afterwards were included in special funds, to 
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be used only (or state railwa,ys. 

It is provided also by this law that the Budgpt of an- 
Xilial railway revenues and t^x[>eiiditures shall be laid before 
•the Imperial Diet together with the general Budf^et of the 

^vorniDsnt. The amount of annual railway expenditures 

nust not exceed the total amount of annual revenues and 
circulating capital. A reserve or emergency fund, however, 

5 to he provided for in the Budget. 

The final accounts of the annual railway revenues and 
expenditures must be verified by the Board of Audit: this 
33uard being an imixjrtant organ entirely independent of the 
^Executive, whicli is given the control of the government fi- 
nances. This Board is authorized to issue regulations nec- 
essary to the proper performance of its functions. In the 
case of railways, for instance, regulations have been made 
ty the Board witii regard to the form of reports for final 
and otiier accounts. In short, Uie accounts for railway rev- 
enues and ex]>enditures as well as the general finances of 
"the government are under tlie strict suiwrvision of the 
Board of Audit. The significance of this may become clear- 
er when we j-emember that the organization and personnel 
of the Board are determined by law, not by administrative 
order and that no member of the Board can be deprived of 
his position, unless he is proved to be a criminal, or is pun- 
ished (or neglect of duty. 

It is provided that montlily reports of receipts must be 
sabtuitted to the Minister of the Treasury by tlie official 
who has control of the state railway revenues. It is also 
provided that, except in coses otherwise prescribed by law 
or ordinance, in government work the purchase of materials 
1 ftU lending and borrowing are to l>e comijoted for by the 
.public In the case of the purchase and sale and lending 
i borrowing of railway machinery, cars, materials, etc., 
OOD^acts may he entered into )>etween the Railway Bureau 

if 1^ government and a private company at the discretion 

If "tiie former. 
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PRIVATE RAILWAY REGULATIONS. 

Until about ten years ago there were no regulations is- 
sued by the government for the private railways of Japan. 
In 1887 an Imperial Ordinance, entitled ''Private Railway 
Regulations," was issued. From these regulations we can 
learn the extent and condition of the state's control of pri- 
vate railways. It seems that the government, havmg stud- 
ied carefully railway experience of other nations, wanted to 
establish a rigid policy of railway control. These regula- 
tions that we are now considering consist of forty -one arti- 
cles of which what follows is a summary: 

APPLICATION FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A ROAD. 

At least five persons must unite in malring an applica- 
tion. They are required to include in their j:)etition such in- 
formation as is necessary to explain the undertaking. The 
presentation of the api)lication must be made through the 
municipal or prefectural government of the locality in 
which the head office of the railways is to be situated. The 
applicants must hold shares amounting to at least 2-lOths of 
the total capital. Applications are not granted in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

(a). If it appears that the proposed road will compete 
with an existing railway. 

(b). When the existing conditions do not show any 
need for the construction of a railway. 

« 

The above cases are not defined clearly enough. The 
decision as to whether a charter shall be granted in a given 
case may depend largely on the attitude of the public auth- 
orities, in other words the case changes accordingly as the 
interi)retation of the regulations is broad or narrow. It has 
been the policy of the government hitherto not to grant a 
charter when it was apparent that the proposed road would 
compete with any existing line. Thus, a monopoly of rail- 
ways has been secured by administrative protection. How- 
ever, some competetive routes have come into • existance 
through consolidations. The Kwansai Railway, for in- 
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stance, by combiniug several roads iiito one through Une 
[ enters into competition with the state railway betwoeii Osu- 
' ka and N&goyn. 

t-'HARTEKS, 

Railway charters lue of two Icinds, the temjiorary or 
provisional charters and the jteruianent charters. A tem- 
porary charter is given after careful exauiiuatiou of all the 
i conditions of the grant. Those who obtain temjiorary char- 
t<^rs «i-e then required to present the government drawings 
I of the pro))osed railway and notes on the method of con- 
I struction, estimates of exjH-nditure and tht^ provisional rules 
[ of tile conjiMtny. When all these requirements are fulfilled, 
[ (I i)enqwnent charter is issued. 

HOW TO CONSTKl'CT A ROAD AND OPEN IT TO TKAPFIC. 

Until a i»rmanent charter is obtained, the promoters 
are not allowed to raise capital by issuing shares, or in the 
name of the company, to commence the work of construc- 
tion. By a recent law it was provided that a railway cor- 
IX)ration may be registered as soon as the paid up capital ex- 
ceeds one-Uinth of the total -stock. The work of construc- 
tion must be commenced within three months from the date 
on which the [K'rmauent charter is granted, and must be fin- 
ished within the time fixed by the charter. In case an ex- 
tension of time is desirable an application must be made 
through the local government at least two months before 
the fixed term expires. Such an extension, however, can- 
not be more than one-half of the time originally lixed. 

Before a road is oj)ened for business, application for 
permission to open it must be made to the Chief of the Rail- 
way Bureau and the road is then insj>ected by the officials of 
the Bureau. If the result of the insi>ection satisfies the Bu- 
reau, the company is allowed to begin business. In certain 
caiies reconstruction and re[>airing are ordered by the Bu- 
reau. 

Sl'ECIAl, POWBIiB OP THK HAIL.WAY BfHEAf. 

At any time while the work of construction is going on 
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and even after a road is opened the Chief of the Railway 
Bureau is authorized to send officials to conduct a thorough 
inspection. When the result of the inspection indicates any 
defect in the inspected road or its management repairs and 
Ocher necessary remedies are directed by the Bureau. In 
this case the report made by the inspector to the Chief of 
the Bureau must be shown to the company. 

Fares and rates cannot be fixed or changed without per- 
mission of the Railway Bureau. It is provided that the fare 
for third class passengers must be not higher than 1 5-lOth 
sen (7 5-lOth mills) per mile but there is no regulation as to 
fares of other classes. Yet as a rule first class fare is not 
more than three times the third class rate. All changes in 
the hours of starting and arrival and the number of trains, 
must also be approved by the Bureau. Each railway com- 
pany is required to present a semi-annual report to the 
Chief of the Railway Bureau within forty days after the 
closing of the accounts. No provision is made regarding 
the form of these reports. 

A company violating any of these regulations will have 
its work suspended, will be ordered to change its officials, 
or will have its business placed under the direct supervision 
and management of the Railway Bureau to be carried on at 
the expense of the company. 

In case of disagreements between one company and an- 
other as to connections decisions will be made by the Chief 
of the Railway Bureau, his decisions being final. 

Provision is made for buying up private railways. In 
the case of a charter granted for a definite period the gov- 
ernment reserves the right at the expiration of such period 
to buy up the line and its accessories, the amount paid by 
the government being calculated from the average price of 
the shares during five years previous to the time of purchase. 

The railway gauge is fixed by these regulations at three 
feet six inches, but this rule may be suspended by special 
permission, and there are at present a few lines which are 
built with a narrower gauge. Tlie question of gauge harS 
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long been a subject of earnest consideration in Japan. The 
wisdom of changing from the present narrow gauge to the 
standard gauge which prevails in Europe and America has 
been questioned. Such question can never be settled by 
theoretical treatment. Although the standard gauge might 
be preferable to the narrow one from the point of view of 
efficiency, yet actual circumstances must be taken into ac- 
count. This question will be considered again when I come 
to the subject of railway improvement. 

From the above review we can calculate that strict ad- 
ministrative control of railways is the key note of the regu- 
lations. The requirements for the granting of charters, the 
special powers of the Railway Bureau regarding inspection, 
and especially the fixing of fares and rates, give us some 
idea of the extent of administrative control. Owing to the 
existence of the Railway Council, no advisory organ to the 
administration to which all grave questions in regard to 
railways are referred, the Railway Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Communication is not the sole authority, in deter- 
mining questions of rates, charters and the like. 

(See my discription of the Railway Council). 



CHAPTER V- 
On Railway Improvement* 

Japanese railways having had a comparatively short 
life, it is a matter of no wonder that there are many defects 
in their working and administration. Both the public and 
the carriers are now convinced of the necessity of improve- 
ment in the existing railway system and policy. How to 
effect the improvement is such a complicated question that 
it needs to be carefully investigated from every point of 
view. What 1 desire to do is to deal with the question of 
improvement chiefly from the standpoint of the economist 
with occasional reference to legal considerations. 

At the outset I shall endeavor to point out the principal 
defects of the existing railway system and show wherein the 
improvement is most needed. 

1. The most notable defect may be found by taking the 
legal point of view. It is the insufficiency of laws relatmg 
to the responsibility of the carrier to the public. In the 
private railway regulations, as we have seen, there are cer- 
tain provisions as to the responsibility of railway com- 
panies. The private roads are subjected to inspection by 
public officials and in certain cases to suspension of work 
and other severe penalties for failure to observe the laws. 
But all these provisions regulate only the responsibility of 
the railway companies to the administration. It may be 
said that this responsibility is in a certain sense also a re- 
sponsibility to the public, inasmuch as the administration 
must always regard and represent public interest. Still the 
responsibility of the companies to the public for actual dam- 
ages and loss is not accurately defined in the existing rail- 
way regulations. 

Railway Regulations, issued in 1872, chiefly for the 
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stftt« railways contains some provisions relatii-e to the re- 
sponsibility of state railways to passengers and sbippera 
These provisions do not, however, satisfactorily guuraniee 
the safety of the passenger and tlie interests of the shipper. 
The laws which touch upon the responsibility of st«te rail- 
ways provide, for instance, that unless a. shipi»er has given 
the quality and price of his goods to freight otlicials, and un 
less he has paid an insurance fee and re<^eive>d a warrant of 
safety, he cannot get compensation for damiigi.>d or lost 
goods. The regulations of 1H72 are still in force and very 
few material changes have been mode in them. Under these 
conditions passengers and espetially shipjiers place little 
dependence upon railway transjxjrlation. Tliis is jmrticu- 
larly the case at a time hke tlie present when complaints 
are n 



2. DEFECTS OF RAILWAY OPEKATIONS IN CJF.NEHAI.. 

Under this heading comes first the delays of freight 
traflic which seem to cause most of the complaints. The 
more the power of jiroduction and consumption lias increased 
the more have the facilities for transportation been found 
wanting. 

The legislature of Nagano Prefecture recently mado 
representations to the central government asking that the 
delays of freight on the state railways passing through the 
prefecture should be remedied as soon as possible. The fact 
was, according to representation, that from ten to lifty or 
sixty days were spent for one or two days travel. A part 
of the fi'eight shipped by one jierson at the same time ar- 
rived often before the other part The result was great in- 
jury to the jjublic; causing loss of confidence among busi- 
ness men: Huctuation in prices and economic disturbances in 
geoeral. 

In Kobe, the terminus of the state trunk line (the To- 
kaido lEiailway) similar complaints were raised by the lead- 
ing shippers. At one time if was found that 2n,lX)tl tons of 
freight including cotton, coal, manure and rice, lay at the 
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central station for a long time unmoved. The shippers fin- 
ally explained the real state of things to the government 
and requested that the matter be remedied. 

The condition of Yokohama station, another important 
station on the state railway, is no better. Yokohama being 
a center of foreign trade the amount of freight entering and 
leaving the port is heavy. Owing to the defects in the 
methods of handling freight exporters frequently lose op- 
portunities. They not only lose the confidence of foreign 
buyers, but are often compelled to pay a higher rate of in- 
terest for failing to meet an obligation, as a result of the de- 
lays of freight transportation. The methods of private rail- 
ways are no better than those of state railways. In order 
to explain the present conditions I must investigate the rea- 
sons, why and how the existing conditions were brought 
about. 

The explanation of the present condition of things can 
be found in the disproportion between the demand and sup- 
ply of railway transportation facilities. The fact is that 
present facilities are not equal to the demand. For our 
puri)ose then, it may be desirable to examine the various 
forces which determine the demand and supply. 

The change in the popular attitude towards railways 
and the expansion of industrial activity are chiefly respon- 
sible for the increased demands made upon Japan*s railways. 
Although in some quarters many shippers, simply following 
their old customs, prefer water transportations, there is no 
doubt that railway traffic is rapidly increasing even among 
conservative people. As the railways are extended the pop- 
ular realization of their advantages grows clearer and the 
demand for railways increases still more. Here lies a diffi- 
culty. The Japanese railways, having been built chiefly for 
passenger traffic, stand now in a rather embarassing sit- 
uation. They are not in a position to handle promptly the 
increasing bulk of freight and as the expansion of industrial 
activity and the diversity of industry become greater the 
difficulty is felt more and more keenly. Bearing this fact in 
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mind let us take a glance at the supply of railway facilities. 

In the first place, I must say that the whole system of 
Japanese railways is constructed on the narrow gauge plan. 
As a rule the three and one-half foot gauge prevails, al- 
though there are a few lines built with still narrower gauge. 
Only a small part of the roads has double tracks at present. 
With a few thousand miles of railway under these conditions 
it is almost impossible to meet the growing demands. Here 
is an instance. The Japan Railway Company was once con- 
sulted by a certain large tirm upon rates of discount. The 
general manager of the railway company exjjressed the 
opinion that the company would make an ^^ [jer cent dis- 
count either for lO.lMMt tons or for l()(l,O0(j tons and would 
make no difloronce according to the increasing tonnage. 
The reason why the company would not increase the dis- 
count with the increase in the tonnage was, simply, that un- 
der the present narrow gauge and singte track system, the 
maximum traffic of any railway is not very great. He held 
that the lack of adcquute means of transporting the excess 
above the maximum would cause delays in the handling of 
all freight. 

It is not doubted that a great obstacle in the way of 
freight transportation is the lack of store rooms and the un- 
wise management of freight stations generally. Lately the 
Yokohama Chamber of Commerce made representations to 
the administration jiointing out the defects in the freight 
service as regarded the slate railways and giving advice 
and suggestions as to the question of improvement. Im- 
provements in the construction and management of freight 
stations were fully discussed in the representations of the 
Chamber. 

The scarcity of locomotives is undeniably another source 
of trouble. The number of locomotives in Jajmn cannot 
readily be increased. Locomotives must be imported from 
abroad. Moreover, the importation of locomotives cannot 
immediately meet the great demand. 

Destructive natural forces must be counted as one of the 
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sources of the trouble. Enormous expenses are -spent every 
year by the government and the companies in repairing the 
roadbed, rails, tunnels, and bridges which have been dam- 
aged by river-floods and earthquakes. The heavy rains and 
floods being most common in the autumn, the injury result- 
ing from this cause rests most seriously upon the dealer in 
grain and raw silk; the latter being the principal article of 
export, the injury to the community as a whole is very great. 
Having described at some length the present condition 
of the railways and having examined some sources of the 
existing ditticulties I am now ready to propose a few sug- 
gestions regarding the subject of railway improvement. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Legal responsibility of the carrier should be fixed 
more definitely. 

My first suggestion is the natural outcome of the state- 
ment I made in the first part of this chapter. Most of the evils 
which result from the abuse of railway power may come out of 
the indefiniteness of the carrier's responsibility to the pub- 
lic. When the legal responsibility is not definite and accu- 
rate it is clear that any action against a company which vio- 
lates the public interest becomes diflicult. As the railways 
expand and their power grows this difticulty will increase 
greatly. 

A few years ago the Ck>mmercial Code was issued but 
only a part of it is now in force, the rest having been re- 
cently suspended until necessary amendments can be made. 
A section of the code deals in a general way with those 
who carry on the business of transportation both on land 
and sea and an attempt is made to define their liability for 
damages. The enforcement of these provisions would re- 
sult in a great improvement. It is desiipable, at any rate, 
that some special law should be enacted fixing the liability 
of carriers for any injuries to persons or property which re- 
sult from the blunders or negligenqe of the carrier or its 
employes. To set an example the government must firs^ 
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clearly defiue the responsibilities of its own railway officials 
and must remove all the obstacles in its own system, that 
liinder the enforcement of the laws already existing. As I 
have mentioned already, the railway regulations which 
deal with the responsibility of the state railway, provide 
special conditions governing the recovery of damages which 
passengers and shippers find it difficult to meet. These con- 
ditions con hardly be said to be fair and impartial as they 
do not consider the interests of both the railway and Uie 
public. A government has no right to hesitate as in this 
case in the discharge of its duties to the public. 

2. Increase and more Efficient Manipulation of Railway 
Capital. 

Insufficiency of capital is always an obstacle in the way 
of industrial development, and especially is this the case in 
Japan. On the one side the state railways suHer greatly on 
account of tlie lack of funds necessary for extension and im- 
provement, and on the other the private comjianies, having 
completed their lines, were unable to purchase the necessary 
equipment, such as cars, engines, freight stations and the 
like. The lack of capital is indeed, largely resjtonsible for 
the pre<iominance of the single track and narrow gauge, and 
the slow progress of railway improvement in general. The 
means of increasing railway capital and its better manipula- 
tion are (questions that demand careful consideration. 

It is absolutely necessary to attract foreign capital. 
Those who comi>aro the rates of interest prevailing in Jajmn 
with the rates i)revailing in other countries, especially in 
England, and we notice t!ie higher rates prevailing in Japan 
will readily see the significance of my suggestion. Divi- 
ctends jmid in the leading industries are very high. Divi- 
dends exceeding 25 per cent, are not uncommon in the cot- 
ton spinning industry and among the exchanges. Railway 
companies and banks also pay high dividends. 

Such dividends and rates of interest should be regarded 
by foreign capitalists as a strong inducement for placing 
iheir money in Jajtan. The fact is, however, that they have 
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boon very slow to invest their capital there, and for this two 
reasons can be ^iven. In the lirst place they do not know 
just what the industrial situation is, and do not know what 
degree of confidence can be placcni in the government, the 
public and the laws of the Eastern country. When these 
IX)ints are made clear and they are convinced of the safety 
of investments in Jajmn there will be no reason why capital- 
ists should not invest heavily in Ja])anese securities. The 
government nicently sold the war bond in London, amount- 
ing to 4(),0(K),0(K) yon. In the second plac^, the introduction 
of foreign C/a])ital has not been encouraged by the Japanese. 
Japan, by reason of her i)eculiar treaty relations with West- 
em nations has been in an unfortunate situation since she 
opened her country to the world. Great Britain and the 
United States led the other jwwers in effecting treaty revis- 
ions in 1H94 and almost all the powers consented to revise 
their treaties with Jaj)an, the new treaties going into effect 
after July, 1899. By the new treaties Japan is to be treated 
by the powers as an equal and in return residence and free- 
dom of doing business anywhere in Japan are granted to 
foreigners. Foreigners will bex3ome more familiar with nat- 
ional conditions and industrial interests and this will lead 
them to invest in Japan, on a larger scale. It is a question 
whether or not a foreigner can become a stockholder of a 
cori)oration in Japan and this question necessitates a 
thorough study of the Japanese laws and revised statutes. 

Certain laws and regulations exclude foreigners from 
coriK)rations; the stocks of the Bank of Japan, of the Specie 
Bank and of the exchanges cannot be sold to any foreigner. 
Th(? mining industry is also continexi to the Japanese i)eople. 
It may be reiisonably concluded then from the legal stand- 
f)oint that a foreigner can own stocks of a Japanese corpo- 
ration in (^ase there is no legal exclusion. In practice, the 
rules of most of the existing corporations, following the 
above, exclude foreigners from their offices. It is now ne- 
c(\ssary and not at all difficult to amend the rules of corpo- 
rations so that forcMguers may be admitted. Moreover, if 
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the? present laws and regulations do not provfi to l>p a satis- 
factory {Tuiii'iinty of iiityrost to foi-oign investors, a chaii^o 
shoulcl Ix- mado in the laws, so that t.h(> introdurtiou of for- 
eign capital may bu oncourapod. 

Not only private cor|io rations, but also the govomiupnt 
could mako use of foreign capital tor the development of 
railways as well as for other pnrposps. The present war 
bond drawing o per cent, interest, for instance, might lie 
eonverted with little difficulty into bonds drawing lower in- 
terest and sold in some foreign country. 

It is hardly necessary to say that great caution must be 
' taken k] regard lo the metliod of introducing foreign wipi- 
tal so as I« avoid any reckless investment. The introduc- 
tion of foreign capital often causes political, financial and 
economical evilr, in a country. As a result of the introduc- 
tion of foreign capital, foreign relations become more com- 
plicated, financial dependency on foreign countries increas- 
es, and the influences of economic disturbances abroad are 
thereafter instantly noticed. Yet, after all, this is only one 
side of the question. No matter how many evils may result 
from ths introduction of foreign capital, they may be les- 
sened by a better use of eapitul and by improved manage- 
ment of affairs in general. Even Hiough some of these evils 
are unavoidable we must look at the bright side of the ques- 
tion as well as the dark side. Taking everything into con- 
sideration I conclude that the introduction of foreign capi- 
tal would be advantageous as a means of furthering niilway 
imjH-ovemenl. 

ii. MEANS OP IMPHOVINC THE FliEIGIIT TKAFFIC. 

I will now projKise some improvements for the freight 
, which, as I have already [lointed out is in a wretched 
mdition. 

(a). Improvement of Tracks. Much has Ixien said in 

r of a change from the existing narrow gauge system 

> the standard gauge. Prom the point of view of railway 

Kciency the advantage of the standard gauge will be ad- 
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milled by all: but as intimated in a previous chapter there 
are certain practical difficulties in the way of such a change. 
At present there are about 6,CX)() miles of railway in Japan 
including lines under construction. The cost of altering all 
these roads would reach several hundred million yen and if 
only a portion of the railway system should be changed to 
the standard gauge the situation would become worse than 
before on account of the difficulties of transferring cars and 
locomotives from one road to another. An entire change of 
gauge throughout the country is thus necessary if the 
change is to be made at all. While the change was taking 
place railway traffic would be greatly hindered. 

Laying aside the question of gauge, it may be found 
that a change from single to double track is desirable and 
practicable. The importance of such a change is already 
fully appreciated by the government and the public and in a 
portion of the state railway the change is already being 
made. In putting this policy of changing to double tracks 
into effect, the localities where the demand for transporta- 
tion facilities is the greatest will receive attention firsU In 
this way the reform will be carried on without bringing 
about any great financial and economic disturbance. The 
beneficial effect of this reform cannot be overestimated. 

(b). Improvement of Stations and better Handling of 
Freight. 

An examination of the defects of the freight traffic will 
readily suggest to us the necessity of improving the stations 
and the methods of handling freight. Both the external and 
internal arrangement of stations must be improved in order 
that the loading and unloading, weighing and distributing 
of freight may be carried on efficiently. The people often 
complain that goods are left outside the stations and ware- 
houses without covering, and such goods as cotton, sugar 
and rice, are frequently left out of doors in rainy weather. 
Tlie building of warehouses is then an urgent necessity. 
Sidetracks at stations are also necessary. Platforms for 
freight handling, and an increase of rolling-stock are also 



necessary, Sound management on the part of railway offi- 
cials can do a great deal toward the betterment of existing 
conditions. Tlie Japanese Railway Company, the largest in 
the country, is making great progress ia building stJitions. 
The area devoted to the terminal stiition in Tokio is about 
seventy acres. In this large yard various freight depart- 
ments are established to handle goods of different starts; 
such as the coal department and the fuel auad wood depart- 
ment. Labor saving machinery is largely used and new 
metliods of freight handling are extensively applied. 

(c). Business Connections of different Roads shall be 
more Intimate. 

There is a tendency in this direction. There are some 
difficulties, however, in the way of effecting the connection 
between the roads, the difficulties being due to diverse meth- 
ods of business. Their aecounls not being uniform confus- 
ion is likely to arise. 

To meet the existing difficulties several companies unit- 
ed recently in making a representation to tlie administration. 
Thoir proposition was that a railway clearing house should 
be established to avoid the trouble and expense due to pres- 
ent circumstances and bring about an easy means of busi- 
ness relations between the different railways. If this prop- 
osition should be adojjted and the clearing house established- 
as in England, it would greatly benefit both railways and 
the ijublic. 

4. Impi'ovemeut in Forestry, Rivers and Harbors, in 
Relation to Railway Improvement. 

It may be altogether unnecessary to go into the det-ails 
of improvement in forestry, rivers and harbors, but it is 
necessarj' for our purpose h> consider this subject in so far 
as it bears upon railway improvement. In an insular coun- 
try like Japan these questions are especially important. 

It is a well known fact that floods are very common 
throughout Ju|>an and that tlie damages caused yearly by 
floods are almost inestimable. Internal communication is 
often greatly hindered by llie iBHiidationa. The cause.s for 
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the floods may of course not be simple ones, yet it is not 
doubted that the maladministration of forests and rivers is 
largely responsible for them. In the early part of the pres- 
ent century, during the latter part of the Tokugawa reign, 
the administration of forests was in a wretched condition. 
Reckless cutting and impoverishment of forests was permit- 
ted. The forests being on the mountain sloi>es, such care- 
less management, combined with heavy rainfalls naturally 
brought about destructive floods. 

Under the new regime, since the Restoration in 1867, 
the government has been trying to carry on a rational ad- 
ministration of forests and rivers. Yet the improvement 
has been slight, because the real cause of the evils remains. 
The real cause still remains in the impoverishment of for- 
ests. Forestry, then, requires the first and most careful 
consideration of the administration, legislature and public. 
Together with efficient management of forests the deepen- 
ing of river beds is most desirable. 

It is said that the railway in its turn is also respcmsible 
to a certain extent for the damages caused by the river 
floods. The alleged reasons for this assertion are that rail- 
way embankments sometimes interrupt the flow of water 
and that railway bridges often obstruct the current of rivers. 
This is not an exaggeration. At the time of one of the most 
disastrous of recent floods, complaints were raised in many 
quarters that the railways obstructed drainage. The auth- 
orities at Tokio and Osaka had some of the private railways 
cut away as a temporary measure. 

At all events, the relation between railways and forests 
and rivers must bo fully considered. The building and ex- 
tension of railways if not based upon a rational and sound 
l)olicy, is likely to cause devastation of forests by reckless 
cutting. In the case of railway building and extension, then 
due regard must bo paid to the physic4il conditions of the 
route in relation to forests and rivers. 

What remains to be considered in this part of the dis- 
cussicm is the harbor (luostion. 
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In order to bniig about more efficient connection be- 
tween railways and waterways hnrbor improvement requires 
careful consideration. As a result of the Shogunate's poli- 
cy an exclusivism that ])rohibitod the building of a lare ship 
lor over two centuries harbor tronditions passed unnoticed 
during that interval During the past few years considera- 
ble progress lius been mtide toward the improvement and 
reconstruction of many Japanese harbors. The most im- 
portant and extensive scheme is the improvement of the 
h«rix>r of Osaka, the largest commercial city in Jttjmn. In 
addition to this work is being done on the harbors of Yoko- 
btuna, Makati, Moji, Nagasaki, Wakamatsu luid several oth- 
ers in Hokkaido. 

All these harbors have or soon will have railway sta- 
tions. They occujiy commanding positions for both the land 
and water transiwrtation. Comparatively a]>caking, the 
harbors on the coast of the Japan Sea have not received as 
much attention as. those on the Eastern coast. Though there 
are a few open ports on the coast of the Japan Sea, they ai'e 
in bad condition so that large ships cannot easily anchor. 
This is psiiecially the case with the jwrt of Neegata, which 
is one of the [wjrts oj>en l<i foreign trade. This port will 
soon be a railway terminus and the improvement of the har- 
bor for facilitating the connection between water and land 
transportation is thus an urgent necessity. 

Lately, there has been an agitation for the improve- 
ment of the harbor of Funagawa which is situated pli the 
coast of the Japan Sea, in the northern jiart of the main- 
Jand. The distance between this harbor and Vladivostock. 
the terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway, is a httle over 
400 knots. The men who are promoting the undertaking of 
improving the harbor have ardent support of military cir- 
cles, from the administration and from the public. At pres- 
ent no railway reatthes the hiirbor but a ruitway that will 
reftch it is now being undertaken. 

Prom neither the national nor the international point of 
view can the importance of tlie improvement of harbors on 
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the coast of the Japan Sea be overestimated. First, the re- 
gion along ths west coast of the country, speaking general- 
ly, is in a backward condition and the condition is worse in 
the central part of the country. The first thing to be done 
is to give transjK)rtation facilities to these parts so as to 
offer them some incentives for industrial and social activity. 
For this purpose the improvement of the harbors, the build- 
ing of railways from the East and West, and better connec- 
tion between railways and waterways are most desirable. 

Secondly, it is expected that the situation of Japan in 
the near future, will change greatly from the international 
point of view. What is expected is that Japan, being situat- 
ed near the terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway, will 
naturally come to occupy an intermediate position in a much 
more practical sense than before, between Europe and the 
Asiatic Continent on the one hand and America on the oth- 
er. Thus our treatment of the subject of transportation 
must now be based upon a new standpoint. Whether or not 
our expectations can be fully realized depends much upon 
the exertions of the Japanese nation. Without going any 
further, it may safely be concluded that better management 
for the connection of railways and waterways and especial- 
ly the improvement or construction of harbors on the West- 
em coast require special attention in connection with the 
railway subject. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Our Future Railway Policy, With Reference to 
Remedies. 

Ja]>aiii>fi(< railways, as already shown, are now in a stage 
of expansion niid dtu-elopment. Tlie question at issue in 
such iL stafre is how to brinir about a healthy development. 
Tile subject of railwny impi'ovement taken up in the pre- 
ceding- cliapter may be regarded as a luirt of this question. 
The remaining part of the question will be liow to deal with 
the fully developed railways in the future. 

8tudents of economies are often tempted to regard tlio 
nature of railways from a purely economic standpoint with- 
out much consideration of the purely local conditions. 
They tend to lay too much stress uiion the dark side of rail- 
way management and come to take the peasimestic view of 
their development. There are some such jwrsons in Jaj>an. 
They would conclude theoretically that state ownership and 
management of all railways in the country would be the best 
and surest remedy for evils. 

Full discussion of the merits and demerits of state own- 
ership and management of railways can hardly be expected 
in a limited space. Is it not rather desirable to see first 
whether the railway evils so serious as were exi>erienced 
abroad will arise in Japan y Before considering the ques- 
tion of remedies, is it not necessary to consider the probable 
extent of railway evils whieh may appear in the future V If 
our consideration l^ads us to the conclusion that the proba- 
ble extent of such evils is not very great, any radicwl change 
in the present railway [Kilicy will become unntKiessary, 

T will examine first the causes and occasions of the rail- 
way evils so common in foreign countries, and then consider 
the difference between tJieir p<?ople and institutions and 
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ours. After this, I will present my opinion as to the proba- 
ble future of Japanese railways and the question of neces- 
sary remedies. 

For what are generally known as railway evils, such as 
unjust discrimination between persons and betwi^n locali- 
ties, the unusual extension and development of railways un- 
der a ]:>olicy of loose public control was mainly responsible*. 
This fact is fully showTi in the railway history of the United 
States especially. Various reasons can be given for the 
rapid, unusual development of American railways. It may 
be accounted for by the uncommon spirit of enterprise 
among the people, by the existence of a vast area of land, 
and by the liberal policy of the government regarding rail- 
way assistance, such as the granting of vast areas of new 
land to railway companies. Such unusual development 
brought about severe comi^etition, cutting rates, unjust dis- 
crimination and other evils. But coming to Japan we shall 
see the conditions are entirely different from those in other 
countries where the excessive development of railways 
brought about many serious evils. These differences are of 
three kinds: 

1. Difference in characteristics of the people. 

It often seems that the Japanese people are very apt to 
go to the extreme in every line of action. This is apparent 
rather than re^l. They sometimes try to carry on an ex- 
cessive undertaking, especially in the industrial Held, yet 
such a plan usually comes soon under reactionary force and 
disappears before it produces many serious evils. The peo- 
ple have a speculative spirit to no little extent, but at the 
same time most of them are not so adventurous and patient 
as Anglo-Saxon people who carry on their sjjeculation to 
the extreme of success or failure. 

Moreover, the ex^x^rieuces abroad are well studied by 
the government and the public. Economic students in the 
country constantly warn the people against dangers of a fi- 
nancial and industrial character. 

!2. Physical conditions are not favorable to rai)id de- 



velopment of railways in Japan. Natural obstacles to rail- 
way building aru very great. Enormous cajjital and energy 
are required lo overcome these difliculties. 

3. Power of the administration over railways is very 
conspicuous in the country. This is the most important one 
of the dilTerencea in the condition of Jajmn and that of for- 
eign countries. From the legal and cflnstitutional charact«.'r 
of tlie country it will readily be inferred that the adminis- 
tration in Japan possesses ample authority over national af- 
taira. This is especially true in the case of the railway ad- 
Utuistratlon. As 1 jwinted out before, the construction of a 
competitive line is forbidden, AU lines are under strict 
control of the administration. Although the existing meth- 
ods of railway management may not be quite efficient and 
Bttti8fa<itory, they are in a rather elastic condition. Tliey 
may easily be improved in one way or other by sound judg- 
ment on the part of the administrative officials with the help 
of other organs, such as the legislature and the Railway 
Council. This latter question will be treated in the course 
of the chajiter. 

Prom the above grounds I should say that there is little 
reason for maintaiuing any ]>essimistic view on railway de- 
velopment in the country. My insistance, however, does 
not imply at all that the Japanese railways will make a per- 
fectly healthy development in the future. I admit that 
there may appear some evils in the future, but I insist at 
^e same time that those evils will not be so great as to ne- 
cessitate a complete change of the railway policy. In other 
words tlie present iJolicy, if it be a little improved, will be 
adequate however important the railways may become. The 
present railway policy in Japan, in a broad sense, may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. The government owns and manages only a part of 
all railways which are in oijcration. 

2. All private railways are under strict control of the 
administration. 

U. The Railway Council as an advisory organ to the 
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administration occupies an important position. Usually the 
grunt of charter is decided, practically by the Council. But 
there is no definite legal security for such i>ower of the 
Council. 

4. The legislature has nothing to do with the grant of 
charter except when some legal question is involved. When, 
for instance, the grant of a charter necessitates some change 
in the existing law, the question must be referred to the leg- 
islature. In case a state road is transferred to a private 
company the question must be considered by the legislature. 

These are brief statements of the existing railway ix)li- 
cy in general. There are some weak and inadequate points 
which must be improved as I shall indicate later. My posi- 
tion is then, to repeat what I said a moment ago, that with 
some improvement in the present railway policy and more 
caution in the future a healthy development of railways may 
be expected. I will first suggest a few improvements in 
railway administration after which I will consider the need 
for new legislation and the reform of the Railway Council. 

1. IMPROVEMENT IN RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 

Legally speaking, the administration in Japan possess- 
es controlling power over private railways. Some obsta- 
cles will be found, however, to efficient control of railways 
if the present state of things should remain without any im- 
provement. A most effective way to meet these difficulties 
will be to secure the uniformity of railway accounts. 

By the Private Railway Regulations, each company is 
required, as we have already seen, to present a semi-annual 
report to the Railway Bureau. Thus the publicity of rail- 
way accounts can readily be secured. But there is no pro- 
vision in this regulation or any other as to the form of busi- 
ness accounts of railway campanies. Regulation as to the 
form of accounts has not been necessary yet. Yet when 
railway business comes to be carried on on a large scale the 
abuse of its power will be greatly assisted by secrecy of 
business. To prevent unjust, secret contract, it is neces- 
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SHry to establish some dotinite reti:ulations j)rescribin«r a uni- 
form systom of accounts and ri'quirin<c strictly private coui- 
panios to make r(»ports based upon the uniform system. 
Once established, such a definite uniformity of accounts will 
do a great deal toward effecting betti»r methods of public 
control of railways, preventing or lessening unfair business 
on the part of the private companies. Prof. A. T. Hadley 
says with regard to the success of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission (Kailj-oad Transj)ortation, p. ()-): 

**One of the best pieces of work done by the Massachus- 
etts Comniission was on this matt(»r of railway accounts. In 
oonsultati(m with the officers of the com]>anies, they at- 
tem])ted, some t(»n years ago, to secui'e a certain uniformity 
in railway returns, and wen? so far successful that their ex- 
ample was followed in other states. In the year lH7ii-9 
there was an effort made by a number of different state com- 
mission to secure common forms of return throughout the 
country, and in this they were reasonably successful." *'No 
system of accounting, however perfect, will secure th(^ ])ub- 
lic against falsc^ original entries; nor will any amount of 
technical knowledge avail to detect certain forms of rascali- 
ty." ''But if the evil lies not in the original entries, but in 
the deceptive manipulation of these* entries, the n^quirement 
of a good system of returns will do much to check it, and 
the intelligent study will do a great deal more." 

The Interstate Commerce Commission also strongly rec- 
ommends in its reports that a uniform system of railway ac- 
counts shall be secured for the pur])ose of effecting a bett<»r 
method of railway control. It is much easier for a country 
like Japan where the administration has greater 2)owei* than 
for a d(»mocratk* country like the United States, to establish 
and carry on the uniform system of accounts just mentioned. 

l\ KKCKLESS LtXnSLATION SHALL BK AVOIDKI). 

The l(»gislature in any countr^v is apt to (mact laws in- 
considerat(4v. Manv instructive exampl(»s have b(»(?n s(4 
before Jai)an which (mlv nx'entlv commenced a new life un- 
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der a constitutional government. One thing for which the 
Japanese people who were entirely strangers to Western 
civilization until lately are to be congratulated upon is that 
they are now in a favorable situation to study the result of 
experiences abroad in every line of work. The legislative 
experience of Europe and America in regard to railways is 
especially instructive to Japan. 

What Jlipan should learn from foreign experience with 
railway legislation is, in the first place, that too much en- 
couragement of railways will end at last in nothing but the 
growth of serious trouble. In the second place, she must 
remember that foreign legislatures have often failed in 
hasty attempts to do away with railway evils which cannot 
easily be done away with without bringing about other evils 
still greater. These lessons can be found most easily in the 
.railway history of the western states of the United States. 
Without going into details it is sufticient for our purpose to 
mention that before the Granger agitation began, the west- 
ern states such as Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa carried 
their policy of railway subsidies too far. The granting of 
public lands to railway companies is the most notable fact in 
the railway history. Whether such a policy of encourage- 
ment was indispenisible to the development of the west at 
that time is a question which is not necessary to discuss 
here. After all, the extensive development of railways 
brought about comj>etition and arbitrary discriminations. 
The iK)pular discontent with railway evils culminated at 
last in the Granger movement. 

The history of the Granger legislation presents another 
lesson to Japan. The lesson is that some states which join- 
ed the Granger movement, Wisconsin and Iowa for instance, 
were forced to repeal the laws shortly after their enactment 
against railways. Practically, hasty legislation did not work 
successfully in these states on industrial grounds chiefly. 
**Poreign capital refused to invest in Wisconsin; the devel- 
opment of the state was sharply checked; the very men who 
had most favored the law found themselves heavy losers. 
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These points were plain to everyone. They formed the 
theme of the Governor's message at the beginain^ of 1876, 
The v«ry men who passed the law in 1H74 hurriedly rei>eal- 
ed it after two years trials. In other states the laws were 
repealed, as in Iowa, or were sparing and cautiously en- 
forced." — Hadley, p. 135. 

Up to the present time only a few important questions 
in regai-d u> railways have been brought in the Japanese 
legislature. Much of the legislative work regarding rail- 
ways must be done in the future. It is aee<11eRS and very 
difficult to pre]>Hre beforehand minute methods for the legis- 
lative control of railways in the future; for much depends 
upon the actual circumstances, and those circumstiances can- 
not accurately be foretold. As to the question of the legis- 
lature in its relation to railways in Japan I may sum up my 
suggestions in a general way as follows: 

In tile first place, the legislature should remember the 
legislative exiierienco abroad, esjiecially those which con- 
cern evils. The reasons for the failure of the legislatures 
to prevent evils must be carefully studied. 

Secondly, legislators must study the nature of railway 
Ovits, such as secret conti'acts, unjust discriminations and 
nnfair pooling. They must cleai'ly see whether there are 
some necessary evils, namely, evils which cannot be sup- 
pressed by law without calling forth greater evils. 

Thirdly, if tliere are such evils the legislators must 
take into full consideration the question how to deal with 
them. The question of piwling, for instance, has not yet 
been well settled in the Unitfld States, though it is forbid- 
den by the Interstate Cumuierce Act. The wisdom of j>ro- 
bibiting it is often discussed, tlie iieople of every class tak- 
ing part in the discussion. 

The above considerations have no direct bearing on the 
question of Japanese railways and their management. But 
bearing in mind the future of railways, tlie study of foreign 
legislative esjieriences will be advantageous. 
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i]. UKFOHM OF THK RAILWAY COUNCIL. 

In a lU'ovious cluii)U»r I described to some extent the or- 
ganization and functions of the Railway Council, and re- 
viewed some criticism upon it. Wliile opposing any radical 
argument for the abolition of the Council, 1 was convinced, 
after an imi)artial study of the subject, that it ought to be 
reform(*d. So far as the present position, organization and 
functions of thp Council are concerm»d, it is verv doubtful 
whether it will be able to discharge its duties etticiently in 
the futur*'. If the Council is an altogether useh^ss organ, 
then the ne(H.l is not to reform, but for abolishment. Ivlv 
ground fin* laying so much stress upon th(» Council is that 
an organization like the Council is more and more useful for 
et!icient management of Japanese railways. In th(» futun* 
the (combination of the Administration, the Legislature and 
the Railway Council in dealing with the railways must be 
effected in a better and more et!icient maimer. The Admin- 
istration may sometimes attemi)t to carry on a one-sidc^d 
railway policy, taking care of the state roads chietiy at the 
exi>ense of the ])rivate roads. Tlie Li^gislature in its turn 
. may be at times occupied with purely |)olitical considera- 
tions at the expense of industrial and other inter(»sts. In 
this wav it will be found verv difticult at times for the ad- 
ministration and legislature to follow a fair, im])artial \X)h' 
cy. There must be stmie organ whidi will stand in a better 
position than either of thes(», and prevent any unwise mc^as- 
ures. The present Railway Council, if it is a little reform- 
ed, can be made to subserv(» this ])urpose. Let me projiose 
a few improvements in its organizaticm. 

1. The position of the Railway Council should be made 
mon* detinitc* by law. 

As I mention(Kl b(^fore, the present Council was organ- 
ized by an Imperial Ordinance, and it is under the control of 
the MinisUu* of C-ommunicaticms. Hence the position and 
organization c^m b<^ changed in any way by an administra- 
tive order without anv legal measure. Such uncertaintv 
concerning the legal position of the Council nuikes it unfit 
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lor some important functions which it ought to exercise. 
The Council under its present status may not be able to 
withstand the influences of the administration, even in case 
these influences were opposed to the public interest. Of 
course, such trouble can be avoided as far as mutual under- 
standing exists between the administration and the Council. 
Still there is no Arm security on which the Council may de- 
pend. It is dependent on the administration. The first 
thing to be done then is to do away with this weakness; let 
the Council have a distinct legal position and make it inde- 
pendent of any arbitrary control of the Executive. On this 
1 must go a little further. 

In the first place, the position of the Council in relation 
to the i)ublic and carriers must be made more distinct by 
law. At present the Council has hardly any relation to the 
public and carriers. Only railway promoters have certain 
interests in the decision of the Council concerning the grant 
of charter. It is the most desirable thing for the public and 
carriers to have a suitable organ through which their vital 
interests. can be jjromptly and effectively cared for. Under 
the existing circumstances the jjublic and carriers cannot 
find such an organ unless the Railway Council '. ade- 

quately be reformed. The Council must be made an organ 
of law which hears all comi)laints and suggestions from both 
the public and carriers. It should give impartial consider- 
ation to all complaints concerning both the state and pri- 
vate railways. It should be authorized and empowered to 
secure any information of railway companies. 

Secondly, the Council as the advisory organ of the ad- 
ministration should be improved a little. The Council can 
hardly be said to be an eflicient advisory organ of the ad- 
ministration, owing chi(?tty to the uncertainty of its position. 
By a law, therefore, the Council should be authorized to 
l^resent to the administration any suggestion, advic(^ or even 
complaint in rc^spect to railway j)()licy and management, and 
ask its ccmsidi^ration. 

In short, the ( 'ouncil should be made legally the bearer 
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to the public and carriers and advisor of the administration 
re^ardin^ railways in general. In this way the Council 
would become a i}ro])er medium between the three different 
parties, the public, the carriers, and the administration. As 
such a medium, the Council could do a great deal toward ef- 
fecting a healthy development of railways, avoiding or les- 
sening conliicts between the public and carriers, and helping 
the administration in the railway management. 

2. Tlie Council should be authorized to make a rei)ort 
to the legislature and to address the throne in certain cases. 

This i>roposition will be found as a natural sequence of 
the i)receding considerations. The rei)ort to the legislature 
should include all main i>oints in regaixl to the bearings, 
suggestions and advices of the Council which I mentioned 
above. Those which need sjxicial attention of the legisla- 
ture must of course be emphasized. 

In case some serious questions are involved as to the 
railway administration and an amendment in railway regu- 
lations is thought necessary, the Council should be author- 
ized to make an address to the throne. This is not simply a 
speculative matter. There is a precedent in the Law of the 
Board of Audit concerning the address to the throne. Arti- 
cle 15 of the law authorizes the Board of Audit to address 
the throne when the Board believes, from financial ix)int of 
view that some changes are necessary in a law or the ad- 
ministrative ])rocedure of the government. The Board of 
Audit dcsils with the public finance only and is in a iK)sition 
entirely ditTenmt from the Railway Council. Still the prac- 
ti<*ability of conferring upon the Railway Council the power 
of addressing the throne in certjiin cases will be made mani- 
fest by the actual example of the Board of Audit. 

There is no necessity of (empowering the Council to the 
(»xt<»nt of making it a seuii-judicial organ which would have 
discr(»ti(mary power, similar to that exercised by the Inter- 
state Commerce Comuiissitm or Stjit<» Commissions of strony 
type in the United States: for tlu* executive* in Japan as in 
continental Europe* p()ssess(»s mu(*h more discretionary pow- 
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or and can control railways more easily than can the Unite<l 
States or England. 

3. REFORM OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE COUNCIL. 

This last one suggests itself to our mind after the con- 
sideration of the preceding suggestions. As we are familiar 
already, the Council at present consists of not more than 
twenty members as limited by the Imperial Ordinance. One 
half of all the members are selected from among the higher 
officials in the War, Navy, and several other ministerial de- 
partments of the government. As to the membership of the 
other half there is no definite provision at all. At present the 
other half are all members of the Imperial Diet. Here lies a 
most serious defect in the organization of the Council. The de- 
fect is that the requirement and conditions for membership 
are very ambiguous. 

Experience and special knowledge of railways should 
be fi^'st qualification for membership. The maintenance of 
impartiality and disinterestedness in railway business must 
be the motto of the Council. Without going into detail, I 
shall suggest a few changes in membership which seem 
most essential. 

1. The members of the Council should be appointed by 
the emperor for a fixed term of years through the recom- 
mendation of the ministry. (At present they are appointed 
by the ministry with the advice of the Minister of Commu- 
nications and other ministers. They are removable at any 
time at the will of the ministry.) 

2. The members should be selected in equal number 
from economists, railway engineers, lawyers, military offi- 
cials, and those who have had special ex2)erience in admin- 
istrative work. Such a division of members would not be a 
now thing, the present members being already select<^d from 
various professions. My proposition, however, is to make 
clear the re:iuiroment for membarship and to gain much 
more capable men. 

ij. The members should not have any pecuniary inter- 
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est in ruilways, nor should they be members of the legisla- 
tui*e while tb«y are members of the Council. They should 
be entirely outside of jiolitics and railway business. 

4. No member should be deprived of his i>osition with- 
in the term, unless by way of criminal sentence or disciplin- 
ary punishment. 

After effecting such a reform and improvement in the 
organization of the Council and appoinlin;? better qualified 
members, more ofticienl and im})artial i>rocGodings can bd 
hojwd for. Studies of railway subji^i-ts from every side will 
make remarkable in-ogi'oss. Thus, wlien the question of 
fjrant of cliartei', for instance, is referred to the Council by 
the administration, it can decide the question in a much 
more fair and impartial way. The sjime will be true in oth- 
er cases. The benelicial results of-the improvement in the 
organ iiiati on and |)roceedingi; of the Council can hardly be 
overestimated. Tlie due co-ordination of the iK>wers of the 
administration, the legislature, and the Railway Council, 
which is a matter of the utmost imijortance, cjm thus be 
realized. The question of remedies will easily be settled. 

If, on<,' may asli, such a co-ordination of the powers of 
the administralitm, the legislature, and the Council should 
not succeed in preventing evils what colild be doneV I do 
not believe that time will (S0e in the iicar future when rail- 
way evils wilt bt^come so serious that the impi'ovements and 
refoims I have suggested will be found powerless to remedy 
them. If the time should actually come it will be so far in 
futuii! that there is no need for the (consideration of its 
pn>bleins now. 
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